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ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


BY ROBERT S. BRUMBAUGH AND NATHANIEL M. LAWRENCE, JR. 


ARISTOTLE DID NOT WRITE A TREATISE ON EDUCATION. And, commonly, when we 
want to know what his convictions on this topic were, we consult a brief pas- 
sage in the Politics, Bk. viii. Here we find a summary and a bit of discussion 
on the problem of what should be present in a good basic curriculum. However, 
we will find very little here to explain Aristotle’s educational impact on two millenia 
of western culture: in law, in science, in politics, in morals, and—indeed—in 
educational theory proper. 


Book viii of the Po/itics can best be regarded as a doctrine (not a philosophy) 
of basic education (not of education as a whole). This doctrine of basic education 
is, moreover, merely developed as a feature of a polity, and is accordingly quite 
narrow. Above all, says Aristotle, the legislator must attend to the education of 
youth, since, if this is neglected, the constitution suffers... What follows is the 
outline of the concerns the legislator must have for the fundamental education of 
the young citizen, both for his welfare and that of the city-state. The welfare of 
the citizen and that of the city-state are interdependent, and their ends have 
already been said to be identical.2, However, such topics as the ature of the thing 
to be educated, the sechniques of education, the process of education, the function 
of education, the effect of education, or the end of education are hardly discussed 
at all. 

It is the purpose of the present essay to remove the suspicion that Aristotle’s 
philosophy of education can be fully presented by a reading of Politics, Bk. viii, 
and to show how Aristotle’s educational views are integrally related to the whole 
of his philosophy.* 

Aristotle himself indicates that the brief doctrine in the latter part of the 
Politics is embedded in a much larger matrix: 





ROBERT S. BRUMBAUGH and NATHANIEL M. LAWRENCE, JR. are Associate Professors’ 
Department of Philosophy, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

1Politics viii, ch. 1 (1337a 10-33). 

2Ibid., Bk. vii, ch. 15 (1337a 12-b 27 ). 

3In much the same way no one would suppose that Book vii is a philosophy of marriage, simply 
because the legislator’s role with respect to marriage is there discussed. 
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But since our object is to discover the best form of government. . . it is evident that 
we must clearly ascertain the nature of happiness. 

We maintain, and have said in the Ethics. .. that happiness is the realization and 
perfect exercise of virtue. . . There are three things which make men good and virtuous; 
these are nature, habit, rational principle. . . . We have already determined what natures 
are likely to be most easily moulded in the hands of the legislator. 4// else is the work 
of education; we learn some things by habit and some by instruction.* 


Thus, even the political context of education points to areas beyond itself. The 
best form of government is attainable only through knowing what happiness is. 
Happiness, in turn, is found in the exercise of virtue. And the efficacy of two of 
the three things essential to virtue, namely, habit and rational principle, depends 
upon education. “All else,” says Aristotle, in summarizing these assertions, “‘is 
the work of education.” Let us see what is encompassed in this “all else” of habit 
and rational principle which is the work of education. 


IT 


We must begin with Aristotle’s own beginning points, happiness and virtue. 
The English “happiness” has about it a vague, utilitarian, liberal sound; “‘virtue”’ 
reverberates still with Puritan solemnity. These translations easily lead to 
important misunderstandings, through sheer anachronism, if for no other reason. 
The two words which are so translated came into Aristotle’s philosophical 
vocabulary partly, of course, through broad cultural media, but they are also 
technical terms derivative from the Platonic—Socratic tradition. Much hangs on 
the meaning of these two terms, for Aristotle, and we cannot separate his usage 
of them from the evolution of meaning which led up to that usage. Firm ground 
from which to survey Aristotle’s philosophy of education thus requires a context 
even larger than that of his own philosophy. 

The Greek word which is translated ‘“‘happiness” is eudaimonia. Another 
standard rendition is “prosperity.” The adjective from the same roots refers to a 
condition brought about by a good (eu) genius or demon (daimon). Thus, to the 
extent that we allow fortune to be personified and to be responsible for all that 
“happens” (as in our own word “happiness’’), “good tortune” or “happiness” 
will serve as fair literary translations. But these are not acceptable philosophically, 
precisely because they are associated with the idea of an external minor deity, 
a demon, whose favor is gained or received. It is the externality of the genius 
or demon which the main tradition of Greek philosophy rejects. The most con- 
spicuous case is that of Socrates, whose “inner voice” functions as an internal 
spirit.5 Since the whole of Socrates’ life as we know it is colored by his response to 
this voice, this inner bidding, we should not hesitate to regard it as essential to 
his very nature, his soul. 

Socrates’ most famous student, Plato, continues this same notion of eudaimonia 
as depending upon factors largely internal to each man. These factors, as internal, 
are ones which men can, in a proper society, manipulate with at least some success: 
the love of wisdom, the shaping of one’s own soul toward justice, activities of the 
soul guided by wisdom, etc.® Plato’s Socrates says flatly that the whole of one’s 
happiness depends on his education and justice." 


‘Politics Bk. vii, ch. 13 (1331b23-1332b10); italics ours. 

5See Plato’s two short dialogues, the 4pology and the Crito. 

®Symposium 204 E ff.; Gorgias 470 D ff; Meno 88 C ff., respectively. Examples of this doctrine 
abound in Plato: these three citations identify the particular examples given. 

'Gorgias 470E. 
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We can thus see a clear line of thought culminating in the acute analysis of 
Aristotle with regard to eudaimonia. The historical Socrates says that no evil 
can come to a good man either in life or after death. This assertion is a long stride 
toward internalizing the daimon of eudaimonia; for what is good is thus not what 
“happens” to one plainly and simply, but what “‘happens” from within. Socrates 
clearly felt that human welfare is largely assignable to the inner factors in men. 
Plato makes eudaimonia a function of the justice and education of the happy 
man. Aristotle, as we have seen interprets human “happiness”’ in terms of virtue, 
and assigns education a major role in the development of virtue. It will be noticed 
in passing that these three philosophers, each of whom made a life-long practice of 
education, in stressing the internality of eudaimonia, as opposed to external pros- 
perity or good fortune, were inevitably led to internalize the daimon, so that the 
demon becomes not a whimsical independent deity dealing blows or blessings to 
helpless mortals, but an active element in the human soul itself. This inter- 
nalization of eudaimonia was clearly opposed to the conservative theology of the 
time, and in particular was offensive to the grand fatalism of the tragedians. Both 
the popular theology and the popular theater had great use for divine forces that 
shaped men’s lives without regard to their virtue. Classical Greek philosophy 
was thus something of a protest on behalf of humanism. All three philosophers we 
have mentioned of course made concessions to the fateful or divine. Socrates 
started his cafeer in acceptance of the Delphic Oracle.? Plato closes the Meno 
with the ambiguous suggestion that at least much of virtue is of divine orgin, and 
Aristotle admits that eudaimonia may need some external prosperity,” though 
elsewhere he speaks of nobility of character as shining through misfortunes." 
However, the point to be noticed is that education, then as now, is the theory of 
human effort in its own behalf, independent of fate or deity. Conservative theology 
regards such theory as impiety; naturalistic philosophy regards it as unscientific.” 


The other crucial term in Aristotle’s philosophy of education is the one usually 
translated as “virtue.” The Greek is areté. Here there is less excuse for a 
stubborn tradition among translators. Except for a few phrases (“in virtue of,” 
“the virtue of,” etc.), “virtue” connotes for most people “moral virtue”, or often 
more narrowly, “‘sexual continence.”” Thus, the distinction which Aristotle makes 
between “intellectual virtue” and “moral virtue’ loses its point. A better trans- 
lation is available, one involving fewer risks. ‘‘Virtue’’ means “excellence” or 
“perfection” of any sort whatever, moral, intellectual, professional, etc. Like 
eudaimonia, it is a mirror word, its meaning in use being a reflection of the standards 
of the time or the author. Thus areté in Homer referred to valor or prowess." 
In Plato, areté refers to excellence entire. Plato’s Socrates is strongly opposed to 
the prevailing common-sense conviction that a man may have one “virtue” 
(courage, wisdom, self-control, justice, piety, etc.) without having them all, since 
all depend on knowledge." It is this factor of knowledge, as the underlying condition 





8Apology 41C-D. 

°*Apology 20E-21A. 

0Nicomachean Ethics, 1099 b 7-8. 

“Jbid., 1100b30. 

Part of the charge against Socrates was that of impiety. The same charge was levied against 
his philosophical grandson, Aristotle. (Whereupon Aristotle retired to a private last year of life, lest 
Athenians “‘sin twice against philosophy.’’) 

Ethics, 1103a4ff. 
4 Areté is congnate to Arés; in Latin, Mars. 
This is a common theme in Plato; see, for example, Protagoras, 359 ff. 
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of “virtue,” which Aristotle enlarges upon and treats in a distinctive manner. 
With these comments, the treatment of Aristotle’s philosophy of education may 


begin. 


Before considering the problem of knowledge and its crucial location as a 
bridge between good government and sound education, we may summarize and 
interpret: Aristotle represents, in his philosophy, the climax of a post-Homeric 
movement in Greek thought which, by and large, took the major role in human 
affairs away from the gods and placed it in human hands. The external “demon” 
becomes an internal “spirit” essential to human existence, but wot alien to it.’ 
Inevitably, with the growth of a doctrine of self-adequacy there appears the growth 
of a doctrine of self-responsibility. As long as the gods control, then, as far as 
education goes, men need only learn the arts of war, the traditions of the race, 
religious and popular mores, domestic skills, etc. But when the heavy responsi- 
bility for the course of human affairs is shifted to its human origins, education 
takes upon itself enormous tasks: psychology (since what men become depends 
partly upon their self-knowledge), politics, ethics, and social science (for analogous 
reasons), natural science (since nature now comes to be more and more 
depersonalized—i.e. not ruled by whim, but by regularity), and philosophic 
education itself become prime necessities for the welfare of the civil polity. And 
since “‘virtue” or “excellence” of any kind depends upon knowledge, education not 
only has a broad subject matter, but a central location. 


One further point must be made: the new knowledge needed is of a new kind. 
It is not merely authority and tradition (“She died in childbirth because someone 
in her family had offended Cybele’’), nor mere empirical-demonstrative (“To 
protect your dagger-arm from harm, face the enemy with your sword-arm 
foremost”). Rather, what is required is the taking of thought, the use of enquiry 
along lines of rational principle, which tests both the plausibility of tradition and 
the usability of experience. It is these principles which require further attention. 


II 
We begin our investigation of knowledge in a peculiarily pertinent way: 
Is there such a thing as theoretical knowledge of education—as a discipline, or 
process—itself? To what extent can we discern the basic principles of education? 


We know something when we have demonstrations based on principles pro- 
ceeding by causes.!? A “principle” arché is a starting point for an inquiry: 
in studying nature, for example, form, matter, the absence of form (“privation’’) 
and motion are primitive concepts which we can define and discuss, but cannot 
demonstrate: physics is about matter, energy, and motion: these properties mark 
off its proper sphere of discourse, but we do not prove theorems about them in the 
way we do about falling bodies or specific animals." A body or an animal is a 
substance which behaves as it does Jecause of the laws governing matter in motion. 
When we can explain this behavior in causal terms, we have genuine knowledge.” 
This is the import of the 4na/ytics, in its treatment of scientific knowledge;” 


This internal spirit, or human daimon, sets the stage for the later appearance of the Christian 
“conscience.” 

17Post. An. 7167. 

187 bid., 76b16 ff. 

190 p. cit., 90a5 fF. 

Op. cit., 94020. 
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having read it, we wonder whether we can have this kind of theoretic knowledge 
of education. 


The modern reader must remember, of course, that for Aristotle a “cause”’ is 
something that answers the question ‘““Why”? The four “causes” or dimensions 
of explanation are the material cause, the formal, the efficient, and the final. Ina 
house, for example, the material cause is the bricks, lumber, etc., from which the 
house is made; the formal cause is the structure or blueprint; the efficient cause is 
the “source of motion,” the builder who contributes the energy needed to arrange 
the materials into a house; the final cause is the purpose served by the house (and 
it is in terms of this purpose or goal that we can best explain why a temple, theater, 
home, and factory differ). Modern thinking has come to equate “cause” with 
only the dimension of efficient causality in Aristotle’s scheme. 


Book Lambda of the Metaphysics opens with the assertion that in the light of 
the clarification of the concept of “being” contained in the discussion of Books 
Alpha through Kappa, we can now see “that the causes and principles of all things 
are the same, though analogically.”” In other words, the same four dimensions 
will apply to amy existent subject-matter: but the pattern of four causes must be 
expected to be relative, in scope and emphasis, to differences in kind.” It is 
proper, then, to expect education to be analyzable in terms of this basic causal 
scheme, but analyzable in whatever way human actions and learning-processes are 
to be treated.™ 


In the Physics, Book II shows the applicability of the four dimensions of 
causality to natural phenomena, and clarifies the general principles used in treating 
“nature.” “Natural philosophy” (which, rather than “physics,” is the proper 
modern translation of Aristotle’s science of nature generally) treats of things which 
contain within themselves a principle of change. Change, in turn, involves matter 
which, having been without a given form (that is, in a state of “privation”’), comes 
to possess it. For instance, the young animal has certain capacities or 
potentialities which, if not impeded, will develop in a regular, natural sequence.” 

For the purpose of locating educational philosophy in its various dimensions 
within the Aristotelian system, two doctrines from the works on astronomy and 
chemistry are peculiarly important. The first is the classification of process into 
three kinds: some are cyclical, for example, the revolution of the heavens and the 
cycle of the seasons; some are epicyclic, for example, the life-cycles of different 
animal species, in which the same sequences repeat, but in different individuals or 
generations; some are non-cyclic or irregularly cyclic, and human history is an 
example of these.* Science in its strict sense is possible for the first two cases, 


2tPhys. 194b17-195b30. 2Metaphysics 1071430. 

*%Technically, analogy holds between things in different genera: cf. Metaphysics 1018a13. 

%Nicomachean Ethics 1094b12-1095a10 discusses the method and precision of treatment of such 
questions. 

% Phys. 192b7 ff. *Phys. 191a3. 

27The analysis of motion on the level of inorganic substances—what we would think of as “physics” 
today—worked out rather less satisfactorily within Aristotle’s system than the analysis of biological 
phenomena. The application of the four causes to motion of inorganic substances in the De Caelo 
requires us to think of each kind of element as having a proper place, which it “wants” or “tries” to 
reach, and to analyze its motion as a whole: the formal cause is not an equation but the path from A 
(where it starts) to B (its goal at which it rests). The exception is circular motion. But the theory 
does not even seem internally consistent: we cannot see, for example, how light from the stars or heat 
from the sun can be transmitted to the earth on Aristotle’s view. 
Generatione et Corruptione 337a34-338b20. 
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once we recognize the cycle and its period of reiteration; but for the non-cyclic 
process, we cannot have precise prediction nor precise demonstration except insofar 
as there are cycles involved as part of the process in question.” In other words, 
Aristotle’s justification of induction in terms of natural cycles and his conviction 
of human freedom as a cause in history lead him to conclude that social science, in 
the sense in which we can have natural science, is impossible. The second doctrine 
is that time (which is a numbering of the stages of development or repeated revo- 
lutions) is synchronized throughout nature: the energy and dis-equilibrium 
responsible for terrestrial process trace back to the different amounts of energy 
put into the terrestrial region by the sun at different periods, and this regular 
variation keeps the chronological developmental sequences of natural substances 
in synchronization.” This suggests a concept of “normal” or “typical” develop- 
ment in biology with a fairly narrow range of individual deviations. But education 
is concerned with human beings; it is social rather than natural in its affinities, 
so that a theory of education developed simply by applying scientific method, as 
we would devise a theory of eclipses, is not possible. 


IV 

We have seen that man’s happiness largely lies in his own hands, and that 
indeed the very word which is translated as “happiness” means essentially 
“perfection” (“eu” as in “eugenics’) of “spirit” (“daimon’’). Moreover,the 
methods which science employs, those, in fact which presume that its objects are 
automata, are limited in their applicability to human affairs. Education in the 
broad sense of cultivation (paideia) will have as its task, then, the perfection of 
human potentialities along lines which will submit to group procedures but will 
necessarily, in fine grain, include a calculus of individual differences as well. Aris- 
totle himself repeatedly draws this conclusion with respect to the moral virtues.*! 
Nonetheless, certain general principles of human nature and human behavior are 
discernible. These general principles will throw light on the problems of education 
as a whole, as well as serving to elaborate Aristotle’s somewhat cryptic coupling of 
education and the best form of government. 


Indeed, human nature and conduct might be said to be the main emphases of 
the De Anima and the Nichomachean Ethics, respectively, although there is 
considerable overlap. It is in the De Anima that we find the classical—and by 
now nearly vacuous—construing of man as a rational animal.* This formula in 
its context is by no means empty, however, nor is it so simple as it seems. 


With the animals man shares the functions of nutrition, locomotion, repro- 
duction, and respiration. With the more complex animals man shares sense, 
imagination, pleasure and pain, and the capacity for habit formation.* If we 
substitute for the four-element chemistry of Aristotle the modern conception of 
ninety-two (“natural’’) elements, we can construct from the Parva Naturalia a 


Post. An. 95a10-96al9: in a system of efficient causality, we can infer antecedent from conse- 
quent, but not vice-versa unless we are dealing with a cycle. The fact that human agency is inde- 
terminate (“free”) is a metaphysical fact, discussed in Metaphysics 1046a37-b28. The qualification 
of precision and method of ethics in the passage cited below in n. 51 follows from these two consider- 
Note the criticism of Plato’s doctrine of a “cycle of constitutions,” Politics 1314a ff., and Ari- 





ations. 


totle’s own selection of whichever strand of causality seems in fact to have been dominant in his writing 
of history in The Constitution of Athens. 
De Gen. et Corr. 336b12-337a33. aE. g. Ethics 1105a32fF; 1115b7. De Anima 414a4-27. 
8Ethics 1179b33 ff. shows the relation of habit to character. A particularly clear and interesting 
statement of the role of “custom” in the association of ideas is given in De Memoria 452a26. 
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remarkable counterpart of modern behaviorism.* In De Motu (which, however, 
may not be authentic), the behavioristic treatment is particularly marked.* 
Unlike the social insects, which seem channelled by nature into one unique set 
of habits (Aristotle suggests it may be because they lack the capacity of using 
language), men are conditioned environmentally in the most divergent ways. 
The non-rational, i.e. the animal part, of man is partly within his control, partly 
not. There is even a sense, then, in which part of his animality can be said to be 
rational—in that it will submit to rational control (“having a tendency to obey as 
one does one’s father’), and indeed the continent or temperate man is one whose 
appetitive faculties lie under rational restriction.** The crucial point is this: 
As animal the human capacity for habit formation is natural, but there is no necessity 
that he form one rather than another complete set of habits. Aristotle plainly thinks 
that by taking thought men can add to their stature. 


We are thus led to the consideration of the other aspect of human nature, its 
rationality. We begin with the basic link between man’s animal nature and his 
rational nature: sensation. Men have sensations, resulting from the efficient 
causal action of sensible properties of objects on their senses.” The content of all 
our knowledge, and the impetus to use our faculties, always originate in sense 
perception. But the reports of the separate senses are combined, and the properties 
of number, figure, motion, and shape are recognized, by the “common sense.”’® 
Sensory images, or phantasms, are recalled by memory in accordance with definite 
laws of association, and such images always accompany more abstract thought.® 
Memory naturally associates images which are similar, or which are close in space 
and time in our experience; through learning, other habits of association can be 
developed, of which that of causal connection is the most important.“ However 
certain skills cannot be taught, but only guided. For example, that “genius” 
which is the native talent for discerning aesthetic likenesses and differences, and 


#The notion that all natural things are reducible to earth, water, air, and fire seems to our modern 
view a fancy so childishly simple as to be beyond defense. Yet if we regard these as generic names of 
states of matter, they adapt rather well to our conceptions of solid, liquid, gaseous, and molecular motion 
respectively. Greek insight often outran Greek vocabulary, and the more or less conscious metaphy- 
sical extension of terms was common. For instance, Aristotle’s Greek had no term for sheer matter 
as such; so he employed the Greek word for “‘lumber.”” No one would suppose that he therefore held 
to the doctrine that everything which occupied space was composed of lumber. We ourselves use the 
same metaphysical extension, partly by tradition, partly for convenience. We speak of the “rare 
earths,” hydraulic brakes (usually oil-operated), and hydrodynamics (the dynamics of fluid states); 
and lately “fluid states” have been treated to include gases as special instances. 

%Cf. for example, De Motu 701b1 ff: “The movements of animals may be compared with those of 
automatic puppets...” But authentic or not, there seems nothing here inconsistent with the first 
chapter of the authentic De Partibus Animalium. We should note in passing that ideas rank among 
the stimuli in this Aristotelian arc. The De Motu passage with the translator’s notes in the Oxford 
translation is worth further study by anyone interested in the history of learning theory. 

% Ethics 1102b12-1103a14. 

31De Anima II ch. 5-12 (416b31-424b19). 

%For the necessity of sensation, cf., for example, De Anima 432a7. The “common sense” is 
treated in De Amina 424b20-427a15. 

De Anima 432a8; cf. De Memoria 450aff. 

“De Memoria 451b23: “This explains why we hunt. . .from something either similar or contrary 
to what we seek (to recall), or else from that which is contiguous with it (aph’ homoiou e enantiou e 
tou sunengus). Association by causality is treated under scientific inquiry, but at 452a3 memory of 
causal sequences (well-ordered, like the successive demonstrations in geometry) is treated. Such 
well-ordering makes recollection peculiarly easy. The principle of association by similarity-opposition- 
contiguity is an anticipation of Hume. 
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which cannot be taught, seems to be a sensitivity of imagination.“ On the other 
hand, the art of mnemonics, by which some standard learned pattern is used to 
frame or correlate with a list to be remembered, is a special case of developing 
habits of association in the memory.” 


Beyond memory and imagination, as we move more solidly into the area of 
the specifically human, man has the capacities of abstraction, discursive thinking, 
and intellectual intuition.*. If it is true that we would not think at all without 
sense experience as impetus and matter for thought, it is equally true, in Aris- 
totelian psychology, that an innate desire to know leads us to recognize in this 
sensuous manifold the structures, systematic interconnections, and teleological 
organization in things. (1) Abstraction is the faculty of regarding structures as if 
they existed separately; mathematics, and recognition of formal causes so far as 
these revealed in schemata, are closely connected with this faculty.“ (2) Discursive 
thinking leads us to order concepts and experiences into systems, of the sort we have 
seen in our previous discussion of the nature of scientific demonstration. Intel- 
lectual intuition is the faculty which grasps principles: basic classifications and 
axioms that cannot be demonstrated. It is also involved in concept formation, 
when we recognize a definition as correctly stating “‘what it is to be” this or that. 
To know what it is to be something, we must be able to see in that thing its final 
cause—the goal which emerges from its successive structural modifications. 


The topic of final cause deserves special attention. We recall that for Aristotle 
knowledge is a knowledge of causes, among which is the final cause—the “that for 
the sake of which the thing has become as it has.” In modern thought the functional 
explanation of artifacts is taken for granted; we would not think of explaining a 
piece of machinery without explaining what the parts are “for.” Also, functional 
explanation is common in the accounts of living things, insofar as we are concerned 
with organization of subordinate parts, e.g. “The ink sac of the squid is for pro- 
tection.”” But when we come to ask what squids themselves are ‘“‘for’”—or what 
men are “for’”—we were embarrassed by a hoary theology and related doctrines 
which suppose that such questions can be answered only in terms of a divine 
architect or a conscious creator. Aristotle was not hampered by these considera- 
tions, nor was he confronted by a doctrine of evolution. For Aristotle, an efficient 
cause and the substance of which it is the cause must be in the same species.© There 
is thus no origin of species, but rather an eternity of species. As eternal, man hasa 
place in nature, and therefore a definite role or function. The specifically human 
function, the reason why he exists, what he is “for”, is the development of his 
rationality, both in practical and intellectual affairs. Rationality is not merely 
the distinguishing feature of humanity, it is the best. “If happiness (eudaimonia, 
here in the sense of well-being) is activity in accordance with virtue (areéé, 
excellence), it is reasonable that it should be in accordance with the highest virtue, 





41 Poetics 1459a5; compare the statement about the special sensitivity required for the most accurate 
interpretation of dreams, On Prophecy in Sleep 464b7ff. 

“De Memoria 451a12-15, and the example (?) at 451b14. Hippias the Sophist had developed 
an “art of memory,” as Socrates mentions twice in Plato’s Hippias Minor. 

“8De Anima 429b18; Ethics 1139b20-35. 

“Metaphysics 1026a7, 1078a7. See on this point R. Brumbaugh, “Aristotle as a Mathematician,” 
Rev. of Metaphysics Vol. XI, No. 1 and H. Apostle, Aristotle's Philosophy of Mathematics (Chicago, 
1953). Cf. Ethics 1142a18, De Anima 431b13. 

Ethics 1140b31-1141a7; Post. Anal. 100b10-17. 

“Meta. 1033b29-1034a8. 
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and this will be the excellence of the best part of us.’ Aristotle makes out an 
extremely good case for the rational element as the best element. Indeed that is 
the major import of Book X of the Nichomachean Ethics. Pleasure is shared with 
animals,® and amusement is shared with children. But the crucial weakness of 
all other forms of human pursuit insofar as they are thought to contribute to that 
perfection of spirit which is what Aristotle’s “happiness” means etymologically, 
is that they are too subject to the whims of fortune: this is true of wealth, fame, 
power, etc., any of which be laudable, but all are insecure. The man whose 
“happiness” rests in the active cultivation of his rationality owns and guides 
himself in a way that those who identify their lives with events subject to external 
fortune do not. This notion is the direct descendant of Socrates’ injunction, 
“Know Thyself,” and his conviction that the daimon of eudaimonia is internal to 


man, not external to him. 


We saw above that the part of the rational faculty which grasps the essential 
character of things, including what they are “for,” is the “intellectual intuition.” 
The most significant thing in this psychology is the partial autonomy and mutual 
dependence of these faculties: the higher cannot operate without the lower to 
provide them with material and energy, the lower without the higher are devoid 
of control and specific direction, and habit plus memory provides their only order, 
as we see in Other animals than man. 


It is only at the end of the De Anima that Aristotle indicates that his treatment 
of reason has been largely oriented toward theoretic thinking, and that if we 
introduce pleasure and pain, and a social context with attendant friendships and 
demands of citizenship, another dimension is needed in this already fairly complex 
account of human thought.” 


V 


In the Nichomachean Ethics, in the context of the problem of full individual 
self-realization, this other dimension is supplied. Ethics is a practical, mot a 
theoretical, science; so it must proceed by combining, clarifying, and rendering 
consistent common opinion and that of experts, to come to those of its principles 
which cannot be supplied by special study.*' However, we do know that human 
nature includes a capacity for habit formation on the level of appetite and passion. 
It includes, moreover, a latent “desire to know,” expressed as an inveterate (though 
often undirected or fruitless) curiosity. Thirdly, there is a natural final cause 
for man—the kind of dignified complete development which we would design as the 
outcome of a plan for the noblest or most admirable sort of person. These three 
principles do not preclude cultural relativity, of course. Any modern reader of 
the Ethics, for example, would consider some habits which would be included as 
admirable by an Athenian of Aristotle’s time reprehensible in our own culture, close 
as it is to the former. On the other hand, when we consider control of appetite 


47 Ethics 1177al11 ff. 8Frhics 1118a23 fF. Ethics 1176b32 fF. 


De Anima 431a15-433b30. 

5\ Ethics 1140a25-30; 1094b12-1095a12. 

82For instance, the “greatness of soul” which appears as a virtue at 1123a32 (translated as “pride” 
in the Oxford edition) provoked a Scotch commentator to remark that “no man of sensibility can resist 
an urge to kick Aristotle’s ho megalopsuchos.” The details of the stereotype picture of this “proud” 
man—slow gait, deep voice, level speech, preferring to remember favors he has done rather than those 
he has received, a collector of beautiful and useless things, etc.—give an interesting insight into the 
way that excellence may be expressed in a culture. 
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and passion, in an effort to define “‘moral virtue,” we may fairly use contemporary 
cultural expressions of praise and blame. These indicate where, within the social 
framework, we recognize dimly something admirable or the reverse in other men.® 
An important point about the admiration which leads to praise is that it is a partial 
recognition of the natural final cause of man, as realized in the person we admire. 


Aristotle holds that excellence of moral character lies somewhere in a mean 
between extremes of repression and uninhibited expression of all passions and 
appetites. In doing so he may have unwittingly given us a definition of civi- 
lization, regardless of its particular patterns of expression and repression. Such 
habits of moderation are learned by doing deliberate action of a moderate sort; 
mere lectures on the theory of morals will not of themselves have any effect on 
moral character. On the other hand, habits may be formed by a course of action 
based on a reasoned desire for self-improvement; the individual is not helpless in 
the face of his family or his community as conditioning agencies. Where he is 
helpless—and one reason for the elaborate tracing of philosophic context is that 
it seems needed to give Aristotle’s exact meaning on this point—is in any hope for 
magic. Neither reasoning nor wishing, but only repeated deliberate action be- 
coming habitual, will change a man’s character.” And without self-realization 
in his domain, happiness is beyond a man’s grasp. Classroom instruction can 
thus contribute little to the mora/ education which makes other education possible. 
But this is not a naturalistic nor relativistic analysis. It is true that the imagi- 
nation of ourselves in the places of our fellow-citizens is accompanied by pleasure 
or pain, and this fact depends partly on what other people say about us; still, pure 
reason is at work, at least as a goal, insofar as our admiration and pleasure reflect 
a felt tendency toward natural final causality. Further, in all practical decisions, 
experience, prudence and science are needed to avoid choosing means which will 
destroy or fail to achieve our proper ends.® 

The consideration of objectivity in our dealing with other men, which results 
from the recognition that they are like ourselves, and the habit of fairness in our 
dealings with them, is the transition, in the Ethics, from moral to intellectual 
excellence.® In the moral virtues, the rule of “nothing too much” is the base 
conception. But this traditional notion of the fundamental principle of the gentle- 
man’s code emphatically does not apply with respect to intellectual virtue. 
However, just as man has an extraordinary range of possible customs and moral 
habits, so he has a wide spectrum of directions and kinds of intellectual develop- 
ment.® Arts and skills, prudence, facility with abstractions, good memory, clear 
intuition, knowledge of science, are among the distinct intellectual excellences 
discussed here; they are not interchangeable, not all learned in the same way; 
not all men have equal aptitude for all of them. Neither is there any single ideal 
pattern which we can set down as giving each individual person the greatest 


58This interrelation is developed in Books iii through v. 

“The definition in Ethics ii, ch. 5—7 (1105b17-1108b10) is not qualified by reference to any specific 
culture, and probably need not be. 

5 Ethics 1094b27 ff., and the much stronger statement, 1105b13. 

Ethics 1104b17; 1144b1-1145al0. 

57Ethics 1104b17. 

8 Ethics 1141b2-1143a18. 

59Ethics Book v. (1129-ff). 

“Thus Ethics vi considers science, art, practical wisdom, intuitive reason, philosophic wisdom, 
political science, skill in deliberation, understanding, and judgment severally. 
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happiness of which he is by nature capable. Each of these capacities must be 
developed in its own proper way, with proper materials; we have already seen, 
for example, that practical sciences are different in kind from theoretical ones. 


In all these intellectual activities, though, there is a common element: active 
mind, giving direction and an operative (though not necessarily fully realized) 
goal present throughout the processes of perceiving and cognizing, abstracting and 
evaluating. When we can exhibit this goal as realized in its purest form, in 
theoretic contemplation, we have related the theory of human nature and conduct 
to a proper and natural common final cause for man. Man is bound both by his 
animal nature and his desire to realize his distinctive rationality. Such realization 
takes many patterns and paths, depending on aptitudes, culture, and education.® 
However, this final pointing to the ideal of maximum realization of rationality, in 
Ethics x, simply supplements the discussion of Book vi by pointing out the final 
cause as a common denominator of the forms that full intellectual self-development 
of an individual may take.“ Given suitable moral character, the individual’s own 
pleasure and pain in learning will be a good guide to his full intellectual realization, 
since those activities for which he has talent will be most pleasant to him; we must 
depend upon his prudence to prevent him from specializing too exclusively in 
these, to the detriment of his proper physical and psychological balance. 


VI 


At the beginning of this essay we disclaimed any prospect that Aristotle’s 
philosophy of education could be elicited from the Politics alone. The subject of 
education is so expansive, often changing its name while keeping its topics, that 
it is difficult to set bounds on those ideas which bear upon it. Before we return to 
the estimation of those actual curricular convictions which Aristotle supports in 
the Politics and elsewhere, it may be useful to summarize the main features of the 
philosophical matrix in which the theory of education is embedded. 


Education, for Aristotle, is education toward an end: the perfection of human 
nature. The well-being of men consists in the activity of perfection. It follows 
that education is a life-long process. The etymology of e-ducere, to lead out, 
testifies to the fact that this Greek ideal survived the collapse of Greek civilization. 
The problems of education are the problems of leading out, that is, of de-veloping 
the unique and best part of human nature, in company with those features of life 
which it shares with other living beings. What is brought to perfection is latently 
present in men as potentiality. The good life is one in which the potentialities 
are brought to fullest fruition. The importance of the task of education, not as a 
mere perpetuator of tradition, nor as a mere practical expedient, but as training in 
the art of inquiry, looms larger as men come to realize how extensively their future 
can be shaped by their own deliberation and action. 


Education has general principles. These are the principles which take account 
of the general features of human nature. Crucial to the conception of human 
nature is the concept of its having a natural goal, given incipiently, as the oak is 
incipiently in the acorn, the goal being that of rational perfection, both in realms 


Ethics 1144b1 ff.: but there is a common goal ibid. 1144b30; ff. 1174b10, 1175b1. 
®See also Ethics, 1143b17-1144a35. 

Ethics x, 1179a32 ff. 

“Ethics 1174b22 ff. 
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of intellect and in those of practice. These ends serve those of the good city-state 
and vice-versa. Albeit education is a social science, one which deals with the 
various in human nature as well as the regular. It can never rely upon generalities 
to work universally without modification, 


Lastly, just as active intellect cannot function without the largely automatic 
action of the senses which provide it with data for discernment, ordering, and 
analysis, so also the habits which underlie the good life in its manifold aspects, 
whether in practical or theoretical affairs, can be acquired only through actual 
habituation. Mere thought, desire, resolution, etc., are powerless against the crushing 
weight of the repeated act—the re-enforced pattern of action which arises from it. 


We may now fairly return to the point at which the study began: the 
curriculum in civil polity (which is a more instructive and less misleading translation 
of Politeia than Politics). It is clear that both moral character and a beginning 
of intellectual development depend upon the family and the community. The 
laws of the latter Aristotle explicitly recognizes as an educative agency.™ The 
individual can in fact attain self-realization only in society, and thus is by nature 
(insofar as his final cause determines this nature) a “‘political animal.”® Almost 
every question that occurs to a modern educator reading Politics viii falls in some 
other discipline than political science as Aristotle conceived and delimited it. 
Operating “dialectically,” in terms of expert and general opinion, he was able to 
summarize the aims of education in three categories that still hold: (1) some want 
it to be useful to the individual economically, (2) some want it to be training for 
good citizenship, (3) some want it to be “liberal,” that is, planned with a view to 
preparation for “the higher learning.’ Without leaving the realm of practical 
political discussion, Aristotle found himself able to propose a curriculum which 
would satisfy all three objectives. 


Children should be taught, in a system of compulsory public education, gym- 
nastic, reading and writing (using classical literature in the reading course), 
reckoning, drawing and music (including technical training in musical performance, 
though not technical in the way in which we would teach technique to a professional 
performer). This seems a far cry from the array of disciplines: biology, 
psychology, metaphysics, ethics, and logic, at Aristotle’s disposal, until we notice 
that this blandly offered practical suggestion is in fact capable of being defended 
in depth and buttressed by considerations from every other aspect of Aristotle’s 
system of philosophy. The offhand “compromise” begins to look (as we would 
expect of the educational proposals by any of Plato’s students) like a program with 
an elaborate, though not explicit, philosophic rationale. 


The one place where Aristotle does to some extent show his hand in Politics 
viii itself is in answering an anticipated objection (from all three standpoirts) 
that it is foolish to spend public funds on music lessons involving student perform- 
ance. One might defend music appreciation as liberal education or even as good 
training for a citizen, who will be participating in decisions about the fine arts, 
but why lessons in technique? The justification is double: it is impossible to have 
full appreciation of any art or craft unless one has had first-hand technical experi- 
ence in it, and participation in musical activity is a worthwhile use of leisure, one 


6 Tbid. 1179a30-end. 
6 Politics 1253a20-37. 


® bid. 1337a41; the whole of viii, Chap. 2 balances these proposed aims of education, with 


concessions to each. 
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which we expect our students to continue, even in old age.® The first point should 
be noted carefully by educators who suppose there is a polar opposition between 
Aristotle and Dewey. From the very nature of “art,” it follows that we are 
dealing with a way of purposive ordering of a medium, that is, we are dealing with 
materials (this is especially obvious in the plastic arts) which have latent possi- 
bilities of organization toward some end. The end and the agency which develops 
it are, of course, external to the material, rather than internal to it, as in the case 
of a living being. Through practice we come to recognize the potentialities that 
technique can elicit. To “appreciate” art is to some extent dependent on a creative 
insight into it; on this level, at least, “active mind” knows by “‘making.’”® The 
same principle applies to both fine and useful arts, and even to pure mathematics 
regarded aesthetically.” The second point follows from the double conception of 
happiness and the end of man which is developed in other contexts. Happiness 
is a kind of self-realization, that is, it is an activity;™ but the most self-rewarding 
and intrinsically pleasant activities of man are those of intellectual inquiry and 
aesthetic activity.”2 The standard way of teaching literature in Aristotle’s time 
included first-hand participation in dramatic acting, so that no separate justification 
of this was required. Learning by doing was old when Rome was a town. 


In the Po/itics Aristotle’s defence of drawing is instrumental, not as an aid in 
business transactions, but in the judging of architecture and sculpture.” But the 
strongest justification for the casual inclusion of drawing here lies in the role of the 
schema in the De Anima. To observe accurately requires attention to the “com- 
mon sensibles’”’ which co-ordinate and give a frame of structure for the qualities of 
pure sensation. To connect experience with abstract concepts (which we always 
think of as accompained by an imagined instance or image) we must have a schema- 
tism in the imagination, that is, the capacity to convert abstract mathematical 
concepts into visual representation. Attention to number, figure, and magnitude 
is the proper concern of the “common sense.” A specific teaching of such attention, 
with the motor habits involved in reproduction of the structures underlying 
sensation, is a training of the mind to habits of discrimination and attention. 
Whether this will ‘“‘transfer’’ depends, of course, on whether the subject is taught 
with a proper view to the three objectives set down: practical utility, usefulness 
for citizenship, and suitable preparation for higher learning. It is when we think 
of both a general principle and a type case that we are really thinking most pre- 
cisely; the ability to see the type case clearly is a property of memory and imagi- 
nation.”> It would be a bit over-mathematical and would neglect motion if the 
drawing course did not take account of the dynamic structures presented in nature, 
art, and literature; but Aristotle’s statement in the Poetics that he thinks of the 
object of imitation of the painter as character suggests that the drawing course will 
take cognizance of various non-pictorial dynamic dimensions (as it must if it is to 
imitate “nature,” which, we note from the Physics and the Ethics, is basically 
dynamic). 

80Qp Cit., Chaps 5-7. (1339a12-end). 

"Op. Cit., 1340b20-33. At b23 Aristotle remarks: “It is difficult, if not impossible, for those 
who do not perform to be good judges of the performance of others.” 

So, at least, would we interpret the discussion of “art” in Ethics vi, and the treatment of mathe- 
matics and the beautiful in Metaphysics M 3. 

"Ethics 1098al6ff., 1099b25ff. "Metaphysics 980a1, Poetics 1447a9. 
78 Politics, 1338a35 ff. “De Anima 430a17; Cp. De Memoria 450a1 ff. 
% Metaphysics, M. 1087a5-25. % Poetics 1448a5-7; cf. Physics ii, 1a2b7 ff. 
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Calculation is taught less as an end in itself, and more as a needed skill: it 
seems that this work is less a foretaste, for the pupil, of a self-rewarding activity 
suitable to a happy life than music and drawing are.” But the justifications are 
not limited to the usefulness of calculation for business, household management, 
political decision, and the study of pure mathematics.” All discursive thinking, 
whether theoretic or practical, proceeds by sequential linking operations which are 
sometimes described as “‘calculative” by Aristotle.”” The operations of computation 
are an anticipation, as close as an elementary pupil’s capacities will anticipate 
them, of basic forms and operations of discursive thought. The joint demands of 
advocates of utility, social value, and liberal of education seem essential to insure 
that a sufficient range of typical “calculation” situations will be used in teaching 
to safeguard against the danger of presenting merely abstract forms, not related 
through experience and habit to relevant sorts of content. 

Reading and writing involve considerable drill, but the reading will include 
classical literature. Presumably writing and spelling will include copying down 
of literary passages from dictation. The reading will include dramatic recitation 
by the students. It is probably here that the state will want to exercise most 
supervision over choice of school materials, for civics and ethics will be learned in 
connection with this literary study, in the only way an elementary student can 
begin to learn them. This is by “example” and “fable,” to take two technical 
terms from the Rhetoric, the latter of which is like (though lacking in the validity 
of) scientific induction.® 

There is thus a provision in this curriculum for the acquisition of skills which 
will continue to be of value throughout life, and which will specifically develop, 
by practical exercises forming sound habits, capacities of aesthetic expression, 
close observation and clear imagination, accuracy in discursive “calculation,” and 
acquaintance through literary examples with concepts of citizenship and admirable 
character. 

Beyond this point, we may expect a pupil in Aristotle’s envisaged culture to be 
self-propelling in his desire for further education, along lines of his special aptitude 
and interest particularly, but with a realization based on experience in mind that 
happiness lies in the fullest intellectual and moral self-expression and self- 
development. 

The social effect of this sound basis and impetus given to man’s natural capa- 
cities in the educational scheme should be what Plato had envisaged in Book v of 
the Republic: if any state improves its education, its institutions will be improved 
automatically.*! Aristotle, in the educational program in his political treatise, 
does not dwell on the schools as an instrument for advocating revolution nor as an 
agency for social improvement.*? But it does follow that the political desire to 


Politics 1338436. 
Aristotle seems quite ready to admit that mathematics has a certain beauty, and even that the 


forms of beauty are analyzed by applying concepts (e. g. magnitude, order) that are mathematical. 
He does not, however, endorse Plato’s notion that mathematics is “charming,” and has not left any 
systematic work on pure mathematics. 

So, at the end of Prior Analytics ii, Chaps. 22-27 (67b26ff), show that comparisons of value, 
persuasion, induction, etc. are all like the syllogism formally. 


Rhetoric 1356b1 fF. 
§'\ Politics ii, in which Aristotle examines proposed Utopias, notes that these thinkers think of 


social change and social forces almost exclusively in terms of education. Cf. Plato, Republic v. 424A; 


this passage and its context are discussed in R. Brumbaugh, Plato’s Mathematical Imagination, pp. 87 ff. 
*In fact, he points out that the state will supervise and exercise censorship over the public 


educational system. 
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improve a constitution that is not ideal will be stronger and more effective as the 
citizens recognize what the individual man can hope to develop into, given a 
community where the good man and the good citizen are the same.* In the com- 
plex of political causes, the efficient cause of revolutionary potential develops as 
the discrepancy between good citizenship and ideal individual development is 
realized by the citizen, who sees that the two final causes should be, but are not, 
the same. However, the state may select materials with a view to its self- 
preservation, a sound basic program of public education will, if Aristotle is right 
in his philosophy, lead to progressive improvement arid change, to gradual 
“revolution.” 
Vil 

The conclusion we want to suggest is that Aristotle’s work is capable of pro- 
viding us with a rather full philosophy of education when we read that work in the 
context of his total philosophy.** A further specific point emerges as well. There 
seems no real quarrel between Aristotle’s notion of education as disciplined culti- 
vation of the intellect and Dewey’s notion of education as development of skills 
through motivated experience, on the level of elementary education. At a higher 
level, Aristotle would probably contend that new development of rational capacity 
makes possible a kind of theoretic inquiry which Dewey might consider of doubtful 
value. But if we cannot appreciate music without experience in making it, and 
if we must select specific types of training for each of the psychological capacities 
that we hope to develop, while recognizing that intellectual excellence can take 
many forms, we should, as Aristotelians, have little quarrel with modern progressive 
education. 


Aristotle could write both that “‘all men by nature desire to know,” yet admit 
learning is sometimes a painful process.** He could hope to induce students to 
undergo the work of learning for the sake of gratification of their impulse to grow 
psychologically. Critical of the Platonic Academy, because of its stress on mathe- 
matics as giving the forms of thought (without, Aristotle thought, an equally 
needed attention to content), and because of its assumption that dialectic could 
teach students how to apply these forms universally, Aristotle projected an 
alternative view of education. 


Ironically, his authority has been cited to justify notions he would certainly 
not have approved. The trivium and quadrivium, which repeat the Platonic 
optimism in their stress on form, are examples. So are interpretations of his 
program of elementary education as a recognition that we need intellectual disci- 
pline, learning by routine, on this level, with applications and enjoyment of the 
work deferred until the student becomes adult. Such accentuation of the painful 
element present in the learning process would be the surest way to turn men into 
haters of discourse and learning; for faulty conditioning can abort those sequential 
stages of development which, under other conditions, emerge as the admirable if 
complex harmony of faculties that is “human nature.” 


88Politics v, Chap. i (1301a20-1302a17), introduces the treatment of social forces and social change 
with the generalization that ordinary states are based on incorrect ideas of justice, and this leads to 
discontent and revolution. 

In making this point, we have stressed the principles in philosophical context relevant to under- 
standing Politics viii, rather than the detailed explication of that book itself; such a detailed commentary 
in the context here sketched in is also necessary for the reconstruction of Aristotle’s philosophy of 
education. 


% Politics 1340b15; Ethics 1175a3; Metaphysics 1074b27. 














FOSTERING STUDY IN THE THEORY 
OF EDUCATION: 


The Development of New Approaches to 
Basic Educational Problems 


BY ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 


THAT THERE IS A LARGE ELEMENT OF CONTINUITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAJOR 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS, and that this continuity often can be traced over long 
periods of time, are facts well known to all historians of education. Few if any, 
of the problems faced by any specified generation of educators are likely to be 
brand new and unique. This, of course, is not the whole of the story. Since 
the process of development involves change and novelty as well as continuity, 
there is a very real sense in which each generation confronts its own basic educa- 
tional problems, and confronts them in a cultural context which sets them off from 
the problems of earlier or later generations. 


In part, the element of novelty in each generation’s educational task is a 
matter of definition. One of the chief ways in which even the most persistent 
educational problem develops is by being redefined in the light of changing situa- 
tions and increasing experience. In part, the element of novelty is a matter of 
selection. The perception of the relative significance of educational problems 
is affected by the particular stage reached in the evolution of an educational 
system at a particular time and the then existing cultural context. Both of 
these factors play a role not only in defining such problems but in determining 
which of them shall be regarded as of paramount importance and needing most 
immediate attention. 


The history of American education furnishes numerous examples of the way 
in which the focus of attention has tended to shift from period to period even 
though the whole range of major educational problems can be identified in almost 
all periods. At one time, the securing of public support for elementary schools 
was a central problem which had to be solved before later educators could success- 
fully center their efforts on the improvement of the elementary school program. 
In another period, attention which was first focussed on the establishment of 
public high schools gradually shifted to the problem of adjusting the secondary 
school program to the needs of a rapidly expanding high school student body. 
There have been times when the ever-present need to provide facilities for the 
education of teachers has been more crucially demanding than at other times. 
There was a period when the need to adapt the methods of scientific inquiry and 
statistical research to the problems of education was so pressing that it tended 





ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON is a Professor of Education at the University of Illinois and Editor of 
Epucationat Tueory. He is currently chairman of the John Dewey Society Commission on Yearbooks 
and was the first chairman of that Society’s Commission on Publications. Excerpts from this paper have 
appeared in the Foreward to the First John Dewey Society Lecture, The Climate of Learning, by Ordway 
Tead, published by Harper and Brothers. 
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to take temporary precedence over other ways of exploring the same problems. 
The illustrations could be multiplied interminably. The fact that some of the 
examples cited actually overlapped in time does not vitiate the line of thought 
which has been presented since the process of assessing the crucial areas of an 
educational situation is not so much the isolation of a single problem as it is the 
patterning of a cluster of related problems. 


The foregoing general remarks about the concurrence of continuity and change 
in the development of educational problems have an especial relevance in connec- 
tion with the recent announcement of the John Dewey Society for the Study 
of Education and Culture that it is establishing two new series of publications. 
Barely a quarter of a century has elapsed since the first steps were taken which 
eventually resulted in the organization of this Society in 1935. Nevertheless, it 
is already possible to perceive in the recent operations of the Society, exactly 
the kind of shift in focus of attention which has been briefly described in preceding 
paragraph. The remainder of this paper is devoted to an examination of the 
reasons for, and the significance of, this development of the Society’s interests 


and activities. 


I 


As the full name of the organization implies, and as one of its official publi- 
cations explicitly states, ““The John Dewey Society was established to foster the 
study of democratic education in its relationship with the culture, and to promote 
thorough and systematic inquiry and investigation in the social foundations of 
education.” Although the Society has never ceased its efforts to achieve the 
purpose for which it was created, there has been growth and development in the 
Society’s perception of the nature of that purpose and in the Society’s judgment 
concerning the means most appropriate for achieving it. This evolution is a 
direct outcome of the Society’s dedication to the exploration of the frontier prob- 
lems of education and the culture. As education and the culture have changed, 
the frontier problems have changed. In order to remain faithful to its original 
purpose, the Society has had to expand and modify its approach to these problems. 


The notion that there is an intimate interrelationship between school and 
society was not new in 1935. Nevertheless, the creation of an organization 
specifically devoted to studying education in its interaction with the culture was 
a pioneering venture. Traditional conceptions of the relationship between school 
and society were demonstrably inadequate in the face of a great cultural crisis. 
There was an insistent need for the development of more adequate and effective 
conceptions of this relationship, conceptions which could emerge only through 
realistic and rigorous study of the critical problems which actually confronted 
both school and society. It was to this task that the John Dewey Society addressed 
itself. 

It was inevitable that any study or studies of this kind would reflect the 


character of the period. It was a period in which the basic factor of cultural 


instability was a complex and widespread economic dislocation accompanied by 
difficult social problems which culminated in great controversial political issues 
over the public policy to be followed in meeting the emergency. Paralleling 
these economic, social, and political problems were related educational problems 
which culminated in controversial issues over educational policy. The issues in 
educational policy were the direct counterparts of the issues in public policy. 
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The device selected by the John Dewey Society for making its contribution 
to meeting the needs of this situation was the yearbook. A group of educators 
worked together to study some crucial problem, or set of problems, in the relation- 
ship between American education and American life. The results of their study 
was published as a yearbook of the Society. Recognizing the whatever impact 
the school might have on society would be directly conditioned by the status 
and role of the profession which staffed the school, the First Yearbook, published 
in 1937, was concerned with the subject, The Teacher and Society. Other early 
yearbooks were concerned not only with immediately pressing problems of the 
time, but also with an attempt to probe those problems for the purpose of un- 
covering fundamental issues which were likely to remain matters of discussion 
over a long period. The intent was, in this way, to get at and explore those 
continuing values which would have significance for future relationships between 
school and society. Among these yearbooks were Educational Freedom and 
Democracy (1938), Democracy and the Curriculum (1939), Teachers for Democracy 
(1940), and Worker’s Education (1941). The Sixth Yearbook, Mobilizing Edu- 
cational Resources (1943), was an examination of the role of education during the 
war emergency. 


During the period since World War II, the yearbooks of the John Dewey 
Society have continued to reflect its efforts to study important socio-educational 
problems. These yearbooks were Pudlic Schools and Spiritual Values (1945), 
The American High School (1946), Intercultural Attitudes in the Making (1947), 
Democracy in the Administration of Higher Education (1949), and The American 
Elementary School (1953). Among these should also be included The Quest for 
Social Unity and The Education of the Negro in American Democracy, two volumes 
which have been in preparation over a considerable number of years and which 
are scheduled for eventual publication. 


The John Dewey Society has also published two yearbooks which indicate a 
realization of the fact that changes in the culture have changed the problems 
of the relationship of education to that culture. Educational Freedom in an Age 
of Anxiety, published in 1951, was an examination of the problem dealt with in 
the 1938 yearbook but in a radically different cultural setting. The problem of 
educational freedom in 1938 had for its setting an American culture in which the 
center of the stage was occupied by a great debate over the public policy being 
followed to solve the problems of a great economic depression, a debate carried 
on against a backdrop of ideological conflict which had many ramifications. To 
many Americans the ideological conflict had reality only in terms of domestic 
political controversy, although this did not lessen the bitterness with which dif- 
ferences in points of view were held, nor did it make the problem of maintaining 
educational freedom easy. To other Americans it was apparent that world 
events were moving in the direction of narrowing the ideological conflict to an 
inevitable clash between fascism and democracy, a clash which had international 
aspects but which still seemed somewhat remote and apart from the central 
problem of the role of free education in relation to the settling of controversy 
over domestic social, economic, and political policy. 


In the cultural setting of the 1951 yearbook, the locus of the debate over 
public policy had changed. The great depression was a thing of the past and 
many of the controversial policies connected with it had become tacitly accepted 
ways of dealing with problems of that particular kind. There was, of course, 
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no lessening in the debate over public policy. It was, if anything, intensified but 
it was no longer so centrally domestic in character. The question of aid to the 
unemployed was now a question of aid to the underdeveloped regions of the world. 
The intensities of feeling induced by the war had developed into a positive era 
of suspicion in which the ideological conflict was no longer somewhat apart but 
was an immediate reality objectified in the mounting cold war between communism 
and democracy. 


The 1938 and 1951 yearbooks, appearing within less than a decade and a 
half of each other, serve to make explicit the nature of the problems which the 
John Dewey Society seeks to study, and, as will be pointed out later, they help 
to explain some of the recent reinterpretations of its original purpose and some 
of the changes it is currently making in its activities. A comparison of the two 
yearbooks and the circumstances under which they appeared makes clear that 
the basic problem is not one of formulation ad hoc measure which will protect 
educational freedom in a situation of the 1938 kind and formulating another set of 
ad hoc measures which will protect educational freedom in a situation of the 1951 
kind. It is, rather, the continuing exploration and refinement of those values 
and principles which can constitute the basis for the operation of democratic 
education in all periods in which public controversy is intense. It is, more spe- 
cifically, the formulation and elaboration of principies which will serve both as 
guides for the handling of controversial issues by the school and as a protection 
of the school’s freedom to make educative use of social controversy. It is, in 
short, a problem in the theory of education. 


The second postwar yearbook of the John Dewey Society to deal with a 
problem which had been studied in a previous yearbook was The Teacher’s Role 
in American Society. A comparison of these two studies, twenty years apart, 
reveals much the same thing as the preceding comparison of the two yearbooks on 
educational freedom. Both the 1937 and 1957 yearbooks contained data and 
discussions which indicated steps which could be taken to improve the status and 
role of the teaching profession in the immediate cultural setting with which each 
yearbook dealt. The two yearbooks, taken together, also reveal the continuing 
elements in the problem of the part to be played by the teaching profession in a 
democratic educational system, and they further reveal the problems of values 
and principles—that is, the problems in educational theory—which must be 
continually studied and restudied if the proper working relationships between 
teaching profession and society are to be maintained and improved. 


II 


The period during which the 1957 yearbook was being readied for publication 
was a time of stock-taking on the part of the John Dewey Society, and especially 
its Executive Board. There was little doubt that the organization had been ful- 
filling its purposes of fostering study of the interrelationships of school and society, 
and promoting inquiry and investigation in the social foundations of education. 
Much had been achieved both by the Society and others in the study of socio- 
educational problems. Such studies were no longer the innovation in the mid-1950s 


that they had been in the mid-1930s. 


Furthermore, the notion that such study is necessary has been generally 
accepted. The oncoming generation of teachers is far more knowledgeable con- 
cerning the educational significance of social, economic, and political develop- 
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ments than was the generation which was caught unaware by the economic crisis 
of the 1930s. Moreover, this knowledge is sophisticated and perceptive and is 
grounded on a far more comprehensive and tested view of the role of a truly demo- 
cratic education in a democratic society. In fact, a more thoroughly analyzed and 
refined conception of the nature of a democratic education was one of the achieve- 
ments of the educational profession to which the John Dewey Society had con- 
tributed in a major way for more than 20 years. 


There had been progress also with respect to the promotion of thorough 
inquiry in the social foundations of education. Courses with such titles as ““Edu- 
cation in the Light of Recent Social Trends” or ““The Educational Implications of 
Social and Economic Change”’ were introduced on an experimental or exploratory 
basis in the 1930s. By the mid-1950s courses with such titles as ““The Social 
Foundations of Education,” ““The Socio-Economic Foundations of Education,” 
“The School and Social Order,” or “School and Society,’ were to be found in 
many programs of teacher education. Textbooks for such courses were appearing 
in respectable number and the research on which such courses could be based had 
been, and was being, carried on. 

There was no lack of willingness on the part of the John Dewey Society to 
deal with immediate problems in the relations of school and society. The forth- 
coming yearbook on the education of the Negro and a yearbook now in preparation 
dealing with the problem of educating gifted children are indications of the Society’s 
continuing effort to study problems that are currently of grave concern to the 
American public. 

Nevertheless, the very progress which has been sketched in the preceding 
paragraphs raised questions as to whether the John Dewey Society was focusing 
its attention on the problems most appropriate for it to study and whether the 
activities in which it has been engaged were the ones through which it could make 
its greatest contribution. It should be noted that there are two questions here, 
One a question of matters to be studied and the other the kind of activities which 
would foster the needed study. 


With respect to the first of these questions, there was the further considera- 
tion that the John Dewey Society was dedicated to exploring frontier problems. 
The relationship of education to social and economic change had been the area 
of frontier problems at the time the Society had been founded. In a real sense, 
they are no longer frontier problems—difficult though their solution still remains— 
but are rather part of the continuing problems of educational operation and, 
consequently, part of the ongoing task of the educational profession. For the 
John Dewey Society to continue to make them the central part of its concern 
would be to duplicate the activities of many other educators and educational 
organizations. 

With the recognition of this fact has come a growing recognition that the 
social, the economic, and the political do not exhaust the total scope of the inter- 
action of education with the culture. There are other areas of interrelationship 
in which problems abound. And in recent years the John Dewey Society has 
become increasingly concerned with that area which may loosely be called the 
intellectual and theoretical. In the earlier discussion of the yearbooks dealing 
with educational freedom and with the role of the teaching profession, it was 
pointed out that the continuing problems studied in those yearbooks were essenti- 
ally problems of educational theory. 
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Ill 


It is in fostering the study of educational theory, and in promoting investiga- 
tion and inquiry in the theoretical foundations of education, that the John Dewey 
Society has been tending to find the focus for its more recent and current efforts. 
It is here that the Society has been finding frontier problems urgently needing 
exploration. 


The Society’s first step in this direction was made at the time the second 
yearbook on educational freedom was being prepared. In 1950, the John Dewey 
Society, in cooperation with the College of Education of the University of Illinois, 
founded the journal Educational Theory. The joint sponsorship of this journal 
by the two agencies was later expanded to include the Philosophy of Education 
Society. 


Although the theory and philosophy of education were anything but new 
fields in 1950, the fact remains that the establishment of this journal did con- 
stitute a pioneering venture. At that time there did not exist another outlet 
devoted exclusively to the publication of technical and scholarly articles dealing 
with the theoretical aspects of fundamental educational problems. That there 
was need for such a publishing outlet is indicated by the fact that the journal 
has always received more manuscripts than it could publish. 


As the Executive Board attempted to take stock of the work of the Society, 
two factors played an important part in its thinking. One was the fact that the 
Society was already moving in the direction of a greater concern with the theo- 
retical problems of education. The second was the fact that there exists among 
many members of the educational profession an interest in making the kind of 
studies in educational theory which could result in significant publications. Both 
of these considerations indicated to the Executive Board that the Society could 
continue the contribution begun with the founding of Educational Theory by find- 
ing additional means of encouraging such study. 


The board also reached the conclusion that although public education had 
seemed to be jeopardized by the postwar waves of attack launched against it, 
the aftermath of this period of attack was actually a situation in which basic 
issues of educational theory could be discussed with greater hope of reaching a 
wider audience than had earlier been the case. Certainly, the middle of the 
twentieth century has been characterized by the greatest public discussion of 
education since the great debates of the nineteenth century over the founding 
of public school systems. And the issues around which the current debate has 
tended to center are not details of educational practice but, rather, those funda- 
mental issues of educational policy which can be resolved only as the basic issues 
in educational theory are explored in such a way as to give a sound basis for making 
the necessary decisions with respect to educational policy. To put it briefly, 
this is a period of great educational problems. It could be a period of danger if 
the resources for dealing with the problems are not found. It can be a period of 
great advance if these resources are found and used. It is the belief of the John 
Dewey Society that such an advance is realistically possible. 


William Heard Kilpatrick has epitomized the potentialities of such a period 
in an article on “John Dewey and His Educational Theory,” written for the 
October 1952, number of Progressive Education. In speaking of the situation 
which existed at the time when Dewey began his career, Professor Kilpatrick 
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said, “Great creative thinking, it seems fair to assert, arises only in the face of 
great problems, and, even then, best if not only as there appear available at the 
same time new and promising thought resources.” 

In the hope of fostering the creative thinking about education which the 
present situation demands, the John Dewey Society decided to establish two 
new publication series: 

One of these is the John Dewey Society Studies in Educational Theory. This 
is to consist of books, published annually, in which one or two authors make a 
vigorous and searching study of some significant problem in, or contributing to, 
the theoretical foundations of education. 

The second of the new series is the John Dewey Society Lectureship Series. 
This is to consist of the printed version of an annual lecture to be delivered by 
some Outstanding individual, either in or outside the field of education, whose 
ideas could be regarded as one of the thought resources to be explored by those 
seeking to advance the theory of education. 

Both of these new series were made responsibilities of the newly created 
Commission on Publications, the original members of this commission were 
Archibald W. Anderson, Chairman and Fditor; R. Freeman Butt, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Carter Harrison, Boston University; Harold 
Shane, Northwestern University; William O. Stanley, University of Illinois; and 
Lindley Stiles, University of Wisconsin. 

Since the John Dewey Society always has followed the policy of sponsoring 
meetings only in cooperation with some other educational organization, it set out 
to find the proper forum for the presentation of what was intended to be a significant 
statement on education. In the present instance, it was possible to make a 
cooperative arrangement with the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation under which this organization would make available each year one of the 
general sessions of its annual convention for the presentation of the John Dewey 
Society Lecture. The first lecture under the joint arrangement was delivered in 
Chicago on February 21, 1958. An expanded version of this lecture has just been 
published.! 

IV 

The John Dewey Society feels that the lecturer it was able to secure, Dr. 
Ordway Tead, and the subject he chose to discuss, The Climate of Learning: A 
Constructive Attack on Complacency in Higher Education, have both fully justified 
the expectations it entertained when it established the Lectureship Series. Dr. 
Tead is one of those rare individuals who, with apparent ease, can carry on several 
professions and occupations at the same time. This gives an unusual compre- 
hensiveness to his approach to education. He can approach an educational 
problem as a business man and industrialist. He can approach it as an editor 
and author. And he can approach it as an educator in the dual capacity of teacher 
and administrator. 

A graduate of Amherst College, Dr. Tead holds the LL.D. degree from St. 
Lawrence University, Keuka College, The American International College, and 
Northwestern University; the L.H.D. degree from Amherst College, Brooklyn 
College, and Columbia University; and the Litt.D. degree from Bard College. 


1Tead, Ordway. The Climate of Learning: A Constructive Attack on Complacency in Higher 
Education. The John Dewey Society Lectureship—Number One. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1958, 62 pp. 
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Dr. Tead’s editorial career has included work as Director of Business publica- 
tions for McGraw-Hill Book Company from 1920 to 1925 and Editor of Social 
and Economic Books for Harper and Brothers since 1925. He is also a Vice 
President and Director of the latter firm. He is the author of nearly a dozen 
books and numerous magazine articles. The titles of his books cover personnel 
administration, business management, industrial and labor relations, school 
administration and higher education. 


As a teacher, Dr. Tead was a member of the Department of Industry at the 
New York School of Social Work from 1920 to 1929, and a lecturer on Personnel 
Administration at Columbia University from 1920 to 1950. From 1950 to 1956 
he has been Adjunct Professor of Industrial Relations at Columbia. His con- 
nection with the administration of higher education has been as Chairman of 
the Board of High Education of New York City for fifteen years and as Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Briarcliff College for sixteen years. Dr. Tead has served 
as a member of the Executive Board of the Institute of International Education, 
as a member and consultant to the President’s Commission on High Education, 
and as a member of the National Commission for UNESCO. 


With this background, Dr. Tead’s selection of a topic for the John Dewey 
Society Lecture was an especially happy one, and one that was more than timely. 
In the public discussion of education in recent years, higher education has been 
receiving an increasing amount of attention. In no other level of education, 
probably, have the issues been more starkly stated or the cleavages of points of 
view more sharply cut. And the discussion of no other level of education has 
received so dramatic an impetus as that given to the question of the training of 
scientists and technologists by the placing of the Russian sputniks in orbit. Some 
of the public discussion of higher education during the post-sputnik era has been 
constructive and significant. But too much of it has been ill-considered. Too 
many of the proposals for changes in higher education have been made almost 
thoughtlessly and without any real knowledge of the problems of higher educa- 
tion nor any reasoned conception of the role it could and should play in a demo- 
cratic system of schools. As a consequence, the total effect has often been one of 
confusion and contradiction, not to say hysteria. 


In contrast with this atmosphere, Dr. Tead’s lecture constitutes a calm and 
perceptive proposal. It is an attempt at a sound design for higher education. 
It is based on a thorough knowledge of the field. It presents a consistent con- 
ception of the nature and function of higher education. It is comprehensive in 
scope and discusses the implications of the proposal for all aspects of the institu- 
tional operation of higher education. It is a discussion which merits careful 
consideration. The John Dewey Society is honored to present this volume as 
the first in its Lectureship Series. 


V. 

It was not intended that the Studies in Educational Theory would go into 
publication as promptly as the Lectureship Series. There were two major con- 
siderations which determined this decision. One of these was implicit in the 
fact that the Studies in Educational Theory were to constitute the successor to 
the Yearbook Series, and were to begin publication after the latter Series was 
compieted. At the present time, two yearbook manuscripts are in the process of 
final revision before publication while a third is approaching completion. The 
(Continued on page #9) 











DEWEY AND RUSSELL: FRATERNAL 
TWINS IN PHILOSOPHY 


BY JOHN L. MCKENNEY 


IF ONE WERE WILLING TO SET ASIDE FOR THE MOMENT THE OFTEN MISLEADING 
GUIDANCE OF SUCH LABELS AS “‘PRAGMATIST,” “INSTRUMENTALIST,” “‘POSITIVIST,” 
“REALIST,” and so on, he might be struck with the likeness on the whole of the 
philosophic positions of John Dewey and Bertrand Russell. The differences in 
detail between the two philosophers are not as unconditional as it sometimes has 
appeared. It must be remembered that these two men were engaged in the 
exhange of ideas with one another for some forty years, beginning in 1909 when 
Russell reviewed Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory. If in this time neither one 
converted theother, it is small wonder that they occasionally showed signs of irritation. 
Still for all the critical and sometimes even hostile words that passed between 
these two, there was a sympathetic respect for one another which indicates that 
their differences are not so large as to have blinded each to the other’s fine 
characteristics. Dewey on occasion spoke in extremely complimentary terms of 
Russell’s abilities. Reviewing Russell’s Religion and Science, Dewey said, “his 
lucidity and felicity of expression are ever the despair of lesser writers, and in 
this volume he has almost surpassed himself.’’! And in prefatory remarks to the 
consideration of Dewey in 4 History of Western Philosophy, Russell paid compli- 
ment to him as “a man of the highest character, liberal in outlook, generous and 
kind in personal relations, indefatigable in work.’’ Russell could well speak of 
Dewey’s kindness from personal experience. The occasion was the cancellation 
of Russell’s contract at the College of the City of New York and the attendant 
unpleasantness and persecution. Just as in the case of the Trotsky investigation, 
so at this time Dewey joined efforts with several educators in making known the 
facts and exposing the bigotry of those who forced Russell out of C.C.N.Y. 


Bertrand Russell’s appreciation of Dewey is not necessarily limited to those 
personal traits which endeared the latter to all who knew him. In what is 
probably a fair and suggestive appraisal of pragmatism Russell acknowledges 
Dewey’s accomplishments in so far as he was the heir in a shifting line of succession 
from Peirce through James. In a reserved manner Russell gives his evaluation of 
pragmatism thus: 

Although pragmatism may not contain ultimate philosophical truth, it has certain 
important merits. First, it realizes that the truth that we can attain to is merely 
human truth, fallible and changeable like everything human. ... Truth is a property 
of beliefs, and beliefs are psychical events. Moreover their relation to facts does not 
have the schematic simplicity which logic assumes; to have pointed this out is a second 
merit of pragmatism.” 


This is an unusually impartial opinion of pragmatism to find coming from the 
pen of Bertrand Russell. The usual comment is more on the following pattern: 








JOHN L. MCKENNEY is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the University of Arkansas in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


1Dewey, Problems of Men (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), p. 171. 
*Russell, Sceptical Essays (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1928), p. 63. 
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“But contempt for philosophy, if developed to the point at which it becomes 
systematic is itself a philosophy; it is a philosophy which, in America, is called 
‘instrumentalism.’”’’ Sharp and unfair barbs like this are what give the general 
reader the impression that Dewey and Russell were miles apart, with absolutely 
no use for one another as men or as philosophers. While in most men such a 
statement would signifiy absolute, irreconcilable opposition and hatred for the 
position so caricatured, the tone of this thrust at Dewey is so characteristic of 
Russell’s extragavant sarcasm as to be no offense in itself. 


The late Harold Chapman Brown was convinced that John Dewey and 
Bertrand Russell were not so much in completely contradictory positions, as 
that their interests were different, thus causing an emphasis on different aspects 
of those areas in which they disagree. He says, ‘““Dewey’s emphasis comes from 
an interest in knowing as a part of the life processes of human beings, and Mr. 
Russell’s from a desire to abstract from such processes. Such differences in 
interest are not contradictions in theory.’* Of course there is the possibility that 
differences in interest may be so intense or crucial that they actually become 
differences in theory. This was suggested in a similar context to the present one 
by Professor H. Gordon Hullfish. In a seminar on Dewey, commenting on Brown’s 
statement, Dr. Hullfish said, “Dewey surely has a legitimate interest in abstraction 
(else no ideas to test would emerge). But such abstraction occurs within a process 
and effects its character. Brown may be right, but a ‘difference in interest’ in 
relation to abstraction may prove to be a difference in theory.” Another example 
would be Russell’s interest in science as knowledge when considered along with 
Dewey’s concern for science as technique or instrumentality. Their differences 
in interest here might well exhibit themselves as differences in theory. Likewise, 
if Russell is interested in analyzing the minute and dealing with things in their 
simplest, most basic terms, this will give his philosophizing a different theoretical 
bent from Dewey’s which is concerned with more complex organic events, as 
men, societies, cultures, and so on. It could be said that the raw material for 
Dewey’s inquiries is the finished product of Russell’s, or more accurately, that 
both starting from the common sense level of experience, Dewey builds upon it 
and Russell analytically digs down under it. 


RussE.u’s VENTURES INTO EDUCATION 


Yet with all the above considerations, be they differences in interest or in 
theory, Bertrand Russell can still write of John Dewey’s views, “With most of his 
opinions I am in almost complete agreement.’® What evidence have we that the 
points of agreement between these men outnumber their differences, and that 
Russell’s estimation of this agreement is accurate? We might look first to educa- 
tion, which is certainly the area in which Dewey has had the greatest influence. 
Between the years 1927 and 1932 Russell and his wife, Dora Black Russell, ran 
an experimental “‘laboratory”’ school at Beacon Hill, near Petersfield, England. 
Their principles were those of progressive education and modern psychology. 
’Russell, Unpopular Essays (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1950), p. 1. 

‘Brown, “A Logician in the Field of Psychology,” in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, Paul 
Schilpp, editor (The Library of Living Philosophers, 1946), p. 459. Mr. Brown might have sighted 


Russell’s Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, pp. 167-168, in support. 
5Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1945), p. 819. 
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The children were given as much positive direction of activity as they seemed 
ready for and in need of, but the limitations and prohibitions were reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 


Russell’s venture into experimental education was not entirely a success, by 
the way the world measures success, but it did provide him first hand experience 
which he would not otherwise have had, except in the rearing of his own children. 
This gave his writings on the problems of education and related areas a sense of 
practicality, tested in experience. Of course his writings in the educational 
field are not limited to the narrow topic of pedagogy. His interest and knowledge 
in social philosophy, psychology, politics, and religion combined to make the 
object of his educational writings the whole man, the whole personality, rather 
than some abstract, ideal man. The first essay which clearly was on education 
to come from his pen bore the title “Education as a Political Institution.” This 
was followed by numerous articles and two books on education, the most important 
being Education and the Good Life, or Education, Especially in Early Childhood, 
the English title. 


Education and the Good Life ranges in scope from a discussion of aims and 
theory, from primary up through university education. Professor Eduard Linde- 
man says that “Russell’s treatment of such problems as fear, punishment, truth- 
telling, et cetera, conforms in general to the precepts known in this country under 
the title of progressive education.”® A reading of any of his educational writings 
will convince the reader that Lindeman’s appraisal of Russell’s educational leanings 
is correct. In his chapter on John Dewey in 4 History of Western Philosophy 
Bertrand Russell refers to Dewey’s efforts in the educational field with the remark, 
“T, in my lesser way, have tried to have an influence on education similar to his.” 
In a much lesser way, it is safe to say Russell has had such influence. 


LIKENESSES IN Po.iTiIcaL PHILOSOPHY 


The obvious limitation of our task is very evident when a comparison of 
social and political philosophies is attempted. At best we can but indicate areas 
of agreement. Even though Russell is a member of the nobility, the third Earl 
Russell, and of aristocratic stock, while Dewey was a Vermont farm boy who 
grew up in the post-Civil War days of the American dream, there is not the 
divergence one might expect in their social philosophies. Both hold strongly to 
democracy as the best form of political life. Their writings point out different 
errors and evils of democracy, as well as different problems which a modern 
democracy must face. Yet this does not detract from the interest of their political 
philosophies in establishing democracy upon a firm foundation in the present. 
Russell does not feel that democracy today in large states allows enough range for 
individual initiative, except to a small minority. Centralization of control with 
its accompanying authoritarian tendencies is the evil which Russell most fears 
will destroy democracy. He blames the weakness of democracy in general and 
of our present civilization in particular, so far as it is democratically directed, 
upon the failure to maintain a spirit of individual worthwhileness and integrity 
along with democratic, mass forms of government. The good society for Russell 


6Lindeman, “Russell’s Concise Social Philosophy,” in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, op. cit., 
p. 571. 
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would embody the social values of health and happiness, scientific knowledge and 
education, love for one’s fellow men and zest for life in general, and all this in 
the framework of democratic-socialism. 


It does not require any extended argument to establish that Dewey is also 
ardently committed to democracy, although there are some matters regarding 
democratic organization and values on which he would not be in complete accord 
with Russell. Yet in one important aspect, namely that democracy goes hand 
in hand with open, free intellectual and scientific pursuits, there is quite an area 
of agreement between these two social philosophers. Science and scientific 
knowledge, human happiness, and love are the guide posts in Russell’s social 
philosophy. In essentially the same spirit, if not words, John Dewey states: 


The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities of human nature; faith in 
human intelligence and in the power of pooled and cooperative experience. It is not 
belief that these things are complete but that, if given a show, they will grow and be 
able to generate progressively the knowledge and wisdom needed to guide collective 
action.’ 


Regarding Russell’s respect for and concern over the position of the individual 
in a democracy, Dewey has called democracy “aristocracy carried to its limit,” 
the “‘claim that every human being as an individual may be best for some particular 
purpose and hence be the most fitted to rule, to lead, in that specific respect.’ 
Also in the past Dewey’s personal concern that through education and legislation 
every individual person be able to participate actively and to the fullest of his 
capacities in the life of democracy attests his essential agreement with Russell 
over the importance of the individual in a democracy. In the same context as 
the above quotation from the Problems of Men, in the essay “Democracy and 
Educational Administration,” Dewey states that “The keynote of democracy 
as a way of life may be expressed . . . as the necessity for the participation of every 
mature human being in formation of the values that regulate the living of men 
together: which is necessary from the standpoint of both the general social 
welfare and the full development of human beings as individuals.” Bertrand 
Russell is no more alarmed than Dewey over the fact that increased technological 
means of communication and transportation, which should be used to facilitate 
the process of individual participation in the whole, have all too often been used 
in the exactly opposite manner. “The very agencies,” says Dewey referring to 
the press, the communications industry, and mass education, “that a century and 
a half ago were looked upon as those that were sure to advance the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom, are those which now make it possible to create pseudo-public 
opinion and to undermine democracy from within.’® If this passage were not 
identified for the reader, he might well think it came from Bertrand Russell’s 
series in the New York Times Magazine dealing with mob psychology and propa- 
ganda agencies as the most powerful tool in controlliig the modern state.’ 


Dewey does not share Russell’s fear of losing the individual values of British 





Dewey, Problems of Men, p. 59 

8Dewey, Character and Events (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 489. 

*Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), p. 148. 

10New York Times Magazine, various essays during 1950, appearing March 19, June 11, Sept. 
3, Oct. 29, and Dec. 31, and Jan 21, 1951. The essay “The Science to Save Us from Science,” March 
19, is referred to here. 
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liberalism in the tangles of democracy. In fact he feels that the only manner 
in which one can be certain of preserving these values is through cooperative, 
collective political action. In an essay on “Liberty and Social Control,” he says, 
“The only hope for liberalism is to surrender, in theory and practice, the doctrine 
that liberty is a full-fledged ready-made possession of individuals independent of 
social institutions and arrangements, and to realize that social control... is 
necessary in order to render secure the liberties of the individual.”"' None the 
less, Dewey does share Russell’s concern lest the mechanism of government snuff 
out free expression and the contribution of the ordinary individual. He says 
simply, “The world has suffered more from leaders and authorities than from the 


masses.’’!? 


While Dewey and Russell may differ on particular points as to how democracy 
can best function, they are unqualifiedly agreed when it comes to opposing non- 
democratic forms of government. They look at democracy as the means of 
preventing government from becoming tyrannical and oppressive, and they would 
both point to the violence and brutality which inevitably results from non-demo- 
cratic forms of the State. Amidst the turmoil of war and international conflict 
they maintained a firm faith in democratic institutions and democratic values. 
During the dark days of 1937 Russell said, ‘I do not believe that ‘political democ- 
racy is on the wane.’ There is nothing new about the present anti-democratic 
movements....”45 There will always be challenges to democracy, but the 
spirit of democracy is too strong to be blotted out by force of arms, as Dewey 
has affirmed: 

If the growth of the free mind to fullness of stature and social recognition was to 
have been prevented, it should have been strangled at birth. It is now too late. 
Hostile influences may and will deflect and retard its progress. Individuals will be 
annoyed and suffer harm. But the spirit of thought and inquiry will never be beaten 
by weapons of flesh and blood." 


Russell observes about himself and Dewey that they have both devoted a 
great share of their time and energies to social and political questions. Further 
they both underwent a similar experience of disillusionment with the Soviet experi- 
ment, after the first blush of enthusiasm. “Like myself,” writes Russell, “he 
was much influenced by visits to Russia and China, negatively in the first case, 
positively in the second.”"* That which revolted both men with Russia was the 
talk of a classless democratic society amid privation, torture, and the cruelest 
suppression of the people. China, that is of course pre-revolutionary China, 
impressed them with its serenity amid the chaos and confusion of western colonial 
intervention. Today China would bear out their experience of disillusionment 
with the communist dream. Russell in the context of the above quotation from 
his history comments on their rejection of communism in all its varieties, “I heard 
him say once that, having emancipated himself with some difficulty from the 
traditional orthodox theology, he was not going to shackle himself with another. 
In all this his point of view is almost identical with my own.” 


UDewey, Problems of Men, p. 121. 

Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927), p. 208. 
18Russell, “The Future of Democracy,” New Republic, May 5, 1937, p. 381. 

“Dewey, Education Today (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929), p. 197. 
Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy, p. 820. 
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LIKENESSES IN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND IN SCIENCE 


In Russell’s social philosophy we notice an emphasis on empiricist liberalism 
and upon a free range for the human mind in the pursuit of scientific knowledge. 
This is another point of general agreement between Dewey and Russell, specifically 
the emphasis upon empiricism in theory of knowledge and in science. Both 
defend empiricism as the proper basis for a theory of knowledge. Russell admits 
that there are serious limitations here, particularly that absolute empiricism is 
untenable due to the necessity for some non-empirical rules of inference or principles 
of connection between empirically observed events. Yet empiricism is the least 
inadequate epistemology so far formulated. Indeed even its inadequacies have 
been discovered by strictly following out one of its own concepts, namely that is, 
the doctrine that ‘“‘all human knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and partial.’ 

Russell’s disagreements with Dewey over theory of knowledge are not those 
of an empiricist against a non-empiricist. Rather it is that Russell feels that 
Dewey leans too far toward the untenable position of absolute empiricism, while 
not giving adequate attention to the non-empirical factors of knowledge. Dewey 
holds that knowledge of nature emanates from immediate experience. He claims 
the only alternative to this position is “that in addition to experience as a source 
and test of beliefs, we possess some miraculous power of intuitive insight... ,” 
which, of course, he is not willing to grant to mankind.'? Equally opposed to 
admitting miraculous powers of knowing, both men are unswerving in their respect 
for and adherence to science as a guide in philosophy. Russell claims the methods 
of his position are those of science. He has put himself strongly on the side of 
science by such statements as: “I cannot admit any method of arriving at truth 
except that of science... .’’ A similar, and equally well-known statement from 
the same work is: ‘Whatever knowledge is attainable, must be attained by 
scientific methods; and what science cannot discover, mankind cannot know.”’!® 


While Dewey stands firmly for the extension of scientific technique and 
methods into as many and diverse regions of man’s life as it is possible, he is as 
decidedly against making a new Absolute out of science as is Russell.'® The false 
notion of science as the new Absolute to which man must give his 100% allegiance 
is found mainly in the unscientific minds which do not distinguish between science 
as technique and the scientific attitude or temper, a distinction in which Dewey 
and Russell concur. Those who see science only as technique, as a shiny gadget 
to increase the rate of achieving things they want, embrace science with a blind 
passion. This is basically against the scientific attitude and is entirely alien to 
the manner in which Dewey and Russell regard science. Yet both have been 
convinced defenders of the important role which science has to play in our modern 
world. Dewey lists as the dominant problems of his long philosophic career the 
following: (1) “the relation that exists between the beliefs about the nature of 
things due to natural science to beliefs about values’ and (2) the problem “of the 
relation of physical science to the things of ordinary experience.’*® It would be 


Russell, Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1945), p. 507. 

17Dewey, “Experience, Knowledge, and Value: A Rejoinder,” The Philosophy of John Dewey, 
Paul Schilpp, editor, (The Library of Living Philosophers, 1939), p. 534. 

18Russell, Religion and Science (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935), pp. 197, 255. 

Dewey, Freedom and Culture, p. 96. 

20Dewey, “Experience, Knowledge, and Value: A Rejoirder,” op. cit., p. 523; he quotes these 
passages from his own Quest for Certainty, pp. 256 and 252, respectively. 
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no stretching of the case to say that these problems have also been among Bertrand 
Russell’s major concerns. 


The centrality of the scientific attitude has also been evident in their respective 
views on religion. Both assert the religious value of the free spirit and the free 
intellect as opposed to authoritarianism, suppression, and tradition. The two men 
also agree in holding non-supernatural concepts of religion. In the Problems of 
Men while expressing his general agreement with Russell’s Religion and Science, 
Dewey feels bound to state his own view on the verification of value judgments, 
in disagreement with Russell. But as he says quite clearly, his divergencies do 
not bear upon Russell’s views concerning the traditional conceptions of religion, 
as heaven, hell, sin, immortality, and the soul. 


In fact in regard to the last concept, a consideration of their respective 
psychologies would reveal no major points of disagreement. Both consider the 
human mind to be a product of man’s biological makeup. The mind and per- 
sonality are products of the environmental forces which act upon the individual. 
If the action of the environment is controlled in the proper manner, the result is 
a well balanced, well integrated personality, capable of making his contribution 
to society through a healthy, normal life. The key to such psychological develop- 
ment is the process of growth, which is central in both Dewey and Russell. Justus 
Buchler comments in his article in The Philosophy of Berirand Russell that the 
principle of growth is basic in Russell’s moral philosophy. The emphasis upon 
natural growth is certainly much stronger in Russell than in Dewey’s position 
where the process of growth needs more care and cultivation. Yet this care 
should not assume the form of setting any fixed bounds or goals for growth, beyond 
that which is necessary to assure further growth. 


This comparison has not been exhaustive, admittedly, and while in the 
process of showing the wide areas of general agreement between the philosophies 
of John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, we have noted certain specific points of 
difference. Also it has been acknowledged that these two thinkers were not 
noted for harmonious philosophic cooperation, to say the least. Yet it would 
appear that the situation might have been much like that between Nietzsche 
and Lou Salomé, who wrote concerning her relationship with the philosopher: 
“Only because we are so much alike, he could be moved so violently and forcibly 
by the difference between us, or by what appeared to him as such....’" Her 
theory was, according to the balance of the passage cited, that when two people 
of entirely different temperment and persuasion find even a single point of agree- 
ment between them, this is felt warmly and enjoyed. But when two people of 
closely related views have even a little difference, this causes suffering. “The 
difference in detai/, accompanying likeness on the whole, means interrupted and 
disturbed sympathy. ...” Certainly one could build a strong case stressing the 
differences in detail between Dewey and Russell, but this must await further 
treatment, the subject of the present essay, namely “likeness on the whole,” 
having been completed. 


"Quoted by Walter Kaufmann in his Nietzsche (New York: Meridian Books, 1956), p. 53. 
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INTEGRATIVE DETERMINANTS IN 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


BY REVEREND JOHN H. HAMPSCH, C.M.F. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE READER MAY HAVE SOME CAUSE FOR WONDER AT THE TITLE OF THIS PAPER, 
FOR ST. THOMAS AQUINAS NEVER PRESENTED any formal body of science known as 
a philosophy of education, nor did he ever speak of integrative determinants or 
integration as such. Yet this study does not purport to be a fictive one. The 
Opera Omnia of St. Thomas, as a unified synthesis of knowledge itself, contains 
a purposefulness that could hardly be designated as anything other than a phi- 
losophy of education. It was knowledge that was meant to be communicated to 
others, with an unmistakable undercurrent expressive of its single purpose—the 
formation of those to whom the knowledge was to be communicated. What was 
the purpose of all this exploration of created and uncreated being, if not to show 
how it was all meant to fit into the life of man? In a word, it was the purpose of 
knowledge, St. Thomas saw, to perfect man in some way—to satisfy some basic 
need of his. This perfecting of man was intended in its etymological connotation 
of “completing” him by offering to him the fulfillment of his needs as man. In 
one exact word, it meant his integration. 


Just as Einstein saw a need for unity in cosmic laws, and the realization of 
that need drove him to devise the unified field theory to crown his second theory 
of relativity with a copestone of integration, so Thomas saw the need for an 
exploration of the objective unity in the whole of being—an explanation that would 
sidestep the pitfalls of absolute monism—to find in the structure of reality the 
inflexible basis for a subjective orchestration of the multifaceted features of human 
personality to correspond to the unity of that ontological counterpart. 


A great mind is both analytic and synthetic. When both qualities are 
co-functioning, the mind is operating integratively, by recognizing scattered con- 
cepts, judgments, and conclusions, and binding them neatly into a synergized 
unit of systematic thought. A penetrating study of St. Thomas’ works shows 
indubitably that he had just such a mind. Thomists today do not hesitate to 
make the challenging assertion that no other school of thought has even remotely 
paralleled the success of Thomism in discovering the bases for the integrity and 
symmetry of human knowledge. 


Integration is a word frequently found in the more sophisticated expositions 
of what has come to be known as the Catholic philosophy of education, especially 
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since the publication of the encyclical of Pius XI on the Christian Education 
of Youth. The latin word closest to integration is “integritas,’” which means the 
undiminished or unimpaired condition of a thing—completeness, soundness, 
integrity. Integration may be defined as the attainment of that integrity. It 
expresses a concept of such importance as the nucleus of the philosophy of edu- 
cation that it would seem to be not unwarranted to take a closer look at the con- 
cept and its implementation in the philosophy of education. For its significance 
in human learning, as recongized by the great synthesizer and integrator, St. 
Thomas, we cannot do better than to gaze into the crystalline depths of his own 
words for the opalescent beauty that they convey. 


The concept of integration is so kaleidoscopic that the only thing that would 
seem to be excluded from its ambit would be sheer plurality as such.!. To convert 
plurality into a syntactic unit, some form of order must needs be employed. “In 
creaturis non invenitur una forma in pluribus .... , nisi unitate ordinis, ut forma 
multitudinis ordinatae.’” 


The order itself must be one, to enable it to effect a unity; and this oneness 
of the order would seem to be derived only from some form of teleology. ‘“‘Debent 
omnia esse Ordinata uno ordine, et ad unum.’ 


Thus we find an order in the nature of things, an order in law (natural and 
positive), an order in truth, and an order in the super-natural life—these being 
the result of the Wisdom of God, knowable by man through reason, the ordering 


faculty. 


St. Thomas knew that there must be gradations in universality and therefore 
degrees in integration, as illustrated by the subordination of the sciences,‘ and that 
in each science the unity was to be sought in its terminus,® whose formality dis- 
tinguishes it from other sciences. Thus, unifying the plurality of all sciences 
would result in a higher and more perfect type of unity or integration.’ It was 
logical to conclude that establishing a unity in the whole complexus of attainable 
knowledge would perfect that body of knowledge—and the knower himself as a 
consequence, enabling him to operate more perfectly as a human. Hence, it was 
almost inevitable that a double approach to the notion of integrity (and hence 
integration) would be recognized: 

Integrity is twofold: One type which pertains to the primary perfection, consisting 

in the very being of the thing; and the other pertaining to the secondary perfection, 
consisting in its operation.® 


1Summa, I, Q. 47, a.2 ad 2. Nullum agens intendit pluralitatem materialem ut finem; quia 
materialis multitudo non habet certum terminum, sed de se tendit in infinitum. Infinitum autem re- 
pugnat rationi finis. 

*]bid, I, Q. 39, a.3 c. 

3[bid, I, Q. 47, a.2 ad 1. 

‘Sicut unius generis subjecti unitas est communior quam alterius utpote entis sive substantiae 
quam corporis mobilis, ita una scientia est communior quam alia. Sicut Metaphysica quae est de 
ente sive de substantia, est communior quam Physica, quae est de corpore mobili. Jn Post. Anal. 
I, 41, b. 

5Scientia dicitur una ex hoc quod est unius generis subjecti: cujus ratio est, quia processus 
scientiae cujuslibet est quasi quidem motus rationis. Cujuslibet autem motus unitas ex termino 
principaliter consideratur, ut patet in 5 Physica: et ideo oportet quod unitas scientiae consideretur 
ex fine, sive ex termino scientiae. bid, I, lect, 41 b. 


6Materialis diversitas objecti non diversificat habitum, sed solum formalis. did, I, lect. 39. 


7Quanto scientia est perfectior, tanto est magis unita. Summa, III, Q. 11, a.6, ob. 1. 
8In Sent. IV, Dist. 26, q. 2, a.4c. 
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This distinction sets the pale for the two parts of this study of integrative 
determinants—objective or primary, and functional or subjective. With a 
modicum of perspicacity, it will be seen that these are the two major areas in 
which integration plays an important role in the philosophy of human learning, 
precisely because they embrace the two phases of the act of learning itself—the 
objective and the subjective. Within these two areas a number of integrative 
determinants can be allocated. The most obvious thing about these as a group 
is their analogicity, for each integrative determinant may be considered as an 
analogue in respect to any other integrative determinant. But among the deter- 
minants themselves there is a common synergizing factor that gives a crowning 
unity to the whole conspectus of human life and thought. 


The first part of this paper will purport to list a reasonably complete catalog 
of types of objective integrative determinants, while the second part will list the 
major subjective integrative determinants, principally the intellectual and moral 
virtues, both as autonomous and correlated units in the formation of the subject 
in the educative process. The peripheral types of integration deployed in the 
unification of knowledge—such as the concept of connaturality—although valid 
subsumptions in the integrative aspirations of St. Thomas, must be relegated to 
an ancillary position in the hunt for the focal point of the monolith of Thomism. 
Because of space limitations, they cannot be dealt with in this paper. 





OsjecTIvE INTEGRATIVE DETERMINANTS 


If there is one fundamental principle that unifies Thomism itself, and 
therefore—according to the contention of the Thomists—one that unifies all 
learning, it is this: Everything is intelligible through being, an analogous concept, 
realizing itself in potentiality and/or uctuality. 

This basic ontological and epistemological commitment expresses the 
Aristotelian dualism of act and potency adopted by St. Thomas, as well as the 
gnoseological transsubjectivity that underlies his Realistic interpretation of 
intellection. Since being in reference to an intellect constitutes its coterminous 
transcendental, truth,® there can be little doubt that the bond between the onto- 
logical and the epistemological aspects of the above-mentioned principle is an 
intimate one. In the transcendental order, it is a bond of quasi-identity, the most 
perfect form of integration. It is that which synthesizes the objective and sub- 
jective integrative determinants of human learning. 


The ontological facet of the principle is carefully expressed so as not to lead one 
to conclude that a// being is composed of act and potency. There is a being which 
has the highest form of self-contained integrity—one of pure actuality without 
admixture of potentiality, integrity without need of integration—from which all 
other being is participated. Marshalling Aristotle’s arguments, St. Thomas 
asserts that it is in this being—God—that the pursuit of truth must find its unity, 
precisely because that which is the principle of being must be also the principle 
of truth, the consideration of which constitutes the true wisdom.’® 


®Quidquid potest esse, intelligi potest. Contra Gentiles, II, C. 98. 

10Contra Gentiles, 1, C. 1. Oportet veritatem esse ultimum finem totius universi, et circa ejus 
finem et considerationem principaliter sapientiam insistere...Primam philosophiam Philosophus 
(Metaphys.2, text. comm. 3) determinat esse scientiam veritatis, non cujuslibet, sed ejus veritatis, 
quae est origo omnis veritatis, scilicet quae pertinet ad primum principium essendi omnibus; unde et 
sua veritas est omnis veritatis principium (Metaphys.2 test. comm. 4). Sic enim est dispositio rerum 
in veritate, sicut in esse. 
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On the subsumption of a need for a teleology to establish order (see footnote 
3), we are ineluctably drawn to conclude that this being, God, as the final and 
highest truth," is the one to supply that teleology that would integrate truth. 
It is the end that measures the means” and the fecundity of the means, since the 
end, being first in the order of intention," is of more import than the beginning." 


But the primacy of the ultimate final cause of being considered as the ulti- 
mate final cause of truth, does not preclude the unification of all truths by recog- 
nizing their knowability in the first efficient cause of the human cognoscitive 


powers." 


Nor does it preclude the recognition of an integration from the concurrent 
causality of the first efficient cause common to all human cognition."® 


But when the consideration of the supreme final and efficient causes of truth 
in their causal integrity are combined, the result is wisdom'’—which may well be 
characterized as the integrative hallmark of a truly ‘“‘educated’’ man, as Aristotle 


remarked. 


Other integrative determinants of truth, objectively considered, may be 
found in the unity of their action of moving the intellect (formal causality), or in 
their exemplar cause.'* Particularly in this latter case we see how a basic tenet 
of Thomism is invoked to substantiate this objective integration—the principle of 
exemplareity or conformative participation.'® 


So all-embracive is this First Truth, God, in His exemplareity (and this 
ultimately because of His entitative simplicity), that His integrative influence 
envelopes the practical as well as the intellectual accomplishments in human 


learning.”° 


It is by means of the divine causality of truth that many truths, known by 
many persons, may be said to be one truth. And it is interesting to note the 
insistence of St. Thomas on maintaining that it is only as applied to this one 
truth that the term can be used properly and principally. In thus departing from 


NJbid, 1, 62. Cf. Summa, I, Q. 6, a.3 c. 

Dignitas eorum quae sunt ad finem, praecipue consideratur ex fine. Summa, II-II, Q. 174, a. 
2¢; 

138] bid, II, Q. 20 a. 1 ad 1 et 2; Q. 18, a. 7 ad 2; De Trin., pr., Q. 1, a. 3, ob. 4. 

4In quolibet motu terminus ad quem est potior termino a quo (finis enim est potior principio). 
Summa, II-II, Q. 37, a. 2 ad 2. 

4 Summa, 1.Q. 88, a.3 ad 2. Propter Deum alia cognoscuntur, non sicut propter primum cognitum 
sed sicut propter primam cognoscitivae virtutis causam. Cf. Q. 16, a. 5 ad 3: Omnis apprehensio 
intellectus a Deo est. 

J bid, II, Q. 109, a. 1 c. Ad cognitionem cujuscumque veri homo indiget auxilio divino, ut 
intellectus a Deo moveatur ad suum actum. 

Contra Gentiles, 1, C. 1. Nomen simpliciter sapientis illi soli reservatur, cujus consideratio circa 
finem universi versatur, qui etiam est universitatis principium. Unde secundum Philosophum, sapientis 
est causas altissimas considerare. 

18De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 4, 2 (contra). 

197bid,Q. 1, a. 4, ad 1. Cum sit unus intellectus, scilicet divinus, secundum cujus conformitatem 
omnia vera dicuntur, oportet omnia vera dicuntur, oportet omnia esse vera secundum unam veritatem, 
quamvis in pluribus similibus sint plures diversae similitudines. 

20Jn Sent. 1, Prol. Q. 2, a. 2 ad 4. Quanto aliquid est nobilius, tanto est uniformius in natura, 
sed multiformius in virtute; et sic... simplicissimum medium, quod est veritas prima... extendit 
se non solum ad speculabilia, sed ad operabilia. 
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the conventional usage of the terms “‘proper” and “principal” he emphasizes the 
etiological aspect of integration.”! 


A subaltern and rather per accidens type of integration admitted by St. 
Thomas is that resulting from intention. If a man acquires an encyclopedic 
agglutination of unrelated facts as a body of knowledge only because he wants 
to appear learned, his intention, though debased, has given some kind of unity 
to his factual knowledge.” 


To the objection that particular facts or propositions are outside of the ambit 
of true science, which deals with universals, and hence true science cannot integrate 
within itself particulars, St. Thomas advances a unique rejoinder by showing 
how particulars can take on an air of universality by integrating other particulars 
within themselves through an exemplarity (not participative exemplareity).” 


A more obvious objective integrative determinant in human learning is the 
correlation and subordination of all human sciences; this is effected by the con- 
catenation of their respective principles.™ 


But on the level of epistemological integration, he insists in many passages 
on the unity of the knower and the known. “Intellectus et intelligibile in actu 
sunt unum.’ This is the most characteristic feature of the Thomistic theory of 
ideogenesis. To explain the urgent epistemological implications of this would 
carry us far beyond the quarry of this paper. Suffice it here to point out that 
this form of integration may well be cited as the bridge that links the series of 
objective integrative determinants with the subjective determinants. 


SuBJECTIVE INTEGRATIVE DETERMINANTS 

The total knowledge of reality is pursued through a multitude of sciences 
hierarchically ordered, aiming at encompassing all the essential elements of human 
experience. This is the ideal goal of human learning in its objective totality or 
integrity—the integrity of science itself. But this vast goal is unrealizable in 
actuality because of the two extremes within its range: God and the individual 
being, both of which are completely impenetrable by reason, one being above 
reason and the other below it.” Hence it would seem that if we would have 





™De Veritate,Q.1a.4c. Est in intellectu Divino quidem veritas proprie et primo; in intellectu 
vero humano proprie quidem et secundario; in rebus improprie et secundario . . . . Veritas ergo intel- 
lectus divini est una tantum, a qua in intellectu humano derivantur plures veritates . . . . Si ergo 
accipiatur veritas proprie dicta secundum quam omnia principaliter vera sunt, sic omnia sunt vera 
una veritate, id est veritate intellectus divini .... Si autem accipiatur veritas proprie dicta secundum 
quam res secundario vera dicuntur, sic sunt plurium verorum plures veritates in animabus diversis. 

2Summa Il, Q. 12, a. 3 ad 2. Id quod non est unum secundum rem, potest accipi ut unum 
secundum rationem .... Et ideo ea quae sunt plura secundum rem, possunt accipi ut unus terminus 
intentionis, prout sunt unum secundum rationem: vel quia aliqua duo concurrunt ad integrandum 
aliquid unum ... vel quia aligui duo sub uno communi continentur, quod potest esse intentum. 

2] Sent. 1, Prol. q. 2, a. 2 ad 3. 

“In Lib. Boetii de Trin., Prol.,Q.2,a.2ad5. In scientiis subalternatis supponuntur et creduntur 
aliqua a superioribus scientiis subalternantibus. 

%I In Meta., Prol.; Comm. De Anima, III, 13 a; I Sent., Dist. 35 Q. 1, a. 1 ad 3; Contra Gentiles, 
II, C. 55; Comp. Pars 1, C. 75; Summa, I, Q. 55, a. 1 ad 2; Q. 12, a. 9, ob. 1; IIT Q. 28, a. 1, ob. 3; Q 
84, a. 4, ob. 1; Q. 12, a. 2, ob. 3; Q. 14, a. 2c; Comm. De Anima, III, 12 g. 
%Comm. in Lib. de Div. Nom., C. 2, lect. 4, ter. 
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educative integration as something more than a mere quixotic goal, we must 
restrict our search for this integration more to the subjective sphere. It is in 
the personal area of the educand, rather than in education itself that integration 
must be sought. Let us therefore, with the practical insight of the mind of the 
Angelic Doctor, enumerate those determinants that contribute to, or are indices 
of, integration on this subjective, personal level of human knowledge. 


There are certain subjective integrative elements, which, although they are 
certainly not peripheral, are at the fringe of this study because they are more on 
the order of basic presuppositions in the references of St. Thomas to subjective 
integrants. Examples of such presupposed subjective integrative determinants 
are: In the entitative order, the unity of the singular, existentialized physical 
essence of each human being. Although this is an ontological integration, it may 
well be categorized in the list of subjective determinants. In what might be 
called the substantial order, a second presupposition may be found in the basic 
hylomorphistic constituency of the human subject, which is an integrative factor 
that underlies all functional integration within himself: his faculties, their 
operation, and the resultant habits: ‘‘Actiones sunt suppositorum,” as the 
dictum has it. 


It is in the order of final causality that the subjective, like the objective, 
elements of human endeavor are truly integrated. Each man is one, and that 
is a fundamental integrity; all men share in one societal nature, and that is a more 
extensive integrity; all men have a common natural destiny, and that lifts the 
range of integrity even higher; but it is in their common supernatural destiny, to 
which these inferior types of integrity are subordinated, that final causality exerts 
its most integrative influence. 


In rising through the hierarchy of subjective integrative determinants, we 
would do well to look, not at the entitative or substantial unifying principles, but 
rather at the functional aspects of human nature, since education, in its broadest 
lineaments, is something essentially functional. Let us start with the epistemo- 
logical integrative factor, for it is an appropriate link between the objective and 
the subjective features of this Janus-faced problem. 


In speaking of the knowability of all being, as epitomized by the axiom, 
“Quidquid esse potest, intelligi potest,’”’®? Thomas asserts the moderate realism 
and the transsubjectivity that labels his epistemology. This, of course, has 
integrative connotations on the objective level (see footnote 25, supra), but also 
on the subjective level simultaneously. If there are bases for integration on the 
objective level, as we have tried to show above, then they would, by consequence 
of this epistemological tenet, be reflected on the subjective level. Moreover, 
that very tenet would integrate both levels in one dovetailed unit. 


All truths as known by man are reducible to principles, and these in turn 
can be reduced to the first principles (of causality, identity, etc.).2° These per se 
nota principles are further reducible to the ultimate one, the principle of non- 
contraction by a reductio ad absurdum. This intuitively perceived principle can 
thus be seen to encompass all knowledge by reduction; and, when inverting the 


*7Contra Gentiles, II, C. 98. Not only are being and the intelligible coterminous, but when a 
being is known it becomes in a way integrated with the knower by a kind of identity: “Intellectum 
in acut fit unum cum intellectu in actu” (idid.) Cf. Summa, 1, QQ. 84, 85, 86. 

*%Quaes, Disp. De Veritate, Q. 11, a. 1 c; Summa, I, Q. 117 a. 1c. 
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process, by extension. It serves to integrate all speculative knowledge; in fact, 
it is the main integrator of the intellectual speculative virtues. Its practical 
value is predominantly in the field of polemics. 


If we might legitimately transliterate integration as a perfection—again 
employing the term perfection, as Aquinas so often does, in its etymological 
connotation of “completeness’”—then we must recognize that integration must be 
proportionate with the manner of the being of which it is intended to be predicated.” 
But since the manner of being of a human personality is essentially rational, it 
would follow that the canon of subjective integration must be derived from the 
dictates of reason, and must begin with that apex of the faculties, which is not 
only master of the lower operations, but also of its own activities*® in conjunction 
with its concomitant rational appetite, the will. These two are so interlinked in 
their operations that they cofunction as a unit, and impart a unity to the subaltern 
faculties, by virtue of their dominion over them.*! Hence, together they effect a 
subjective integration within the human personality, especially in its pursuit of 
learning and cognate activities that fall within the reach of education in its fullest 
sense. 


This basic dichotomy sets the stage for the division of virtues into the intel- 
lectual and the moral virtues. Within the sphere of intellectual virtues, the 
practical ones, art and prudence, complement—and in that sense are integrated 
with—the speculative ones: understanding, knowledge (sometimes called science), 
and wisdom. All the intellectual virtues have a common aim in the final causality 
they are capable of exerting on the will, and also in their formal causality by 
their cognitive function®. Further integrating forces among them include their 
common amenability to the influence of the efficient causality of the will through 
its imperium, and their employment of means in the attainment of their respective 
goals.* 


But their operations are restricted to rendering the subject potens rather than 
volens.* The latter task is reserved for the moral virtues (prudence—in the moral 
rather than intellectual aspect of that virtue—justice, fortitude, and temperance). 
In rendering the subject vo/ens, these virtues play a more complementary, and 
hence integrating, role in the integration or development of the subject. 


Among the moral virtues considered in themselves there is a note of integration 
also. Since they are the guides of passion they share in the unity which the 
passions derive from their common principle and goal.* Their all-embraciveness 
is manifested by the fact that all other virtues may be reduced to these four, 

2Perfectum dicitur cui nihil deest secundum modum suae perfectionis. Summa, 1. Q. 4, a. 1 c. 

Ratio non solum dirigere potest inferiorum partium actus, sed etiam sui directiva est. In 
Post. Anal. I., lect. 1. 

Summa, III, Q. 19, a. 2 c (bis). Ipsius animae rationalis est una operatio, si attendamus ad 
ipsum principium operationis, quod est ratio vel voluntas. 

2Tbid, I Q. 79 a. 12 c. Ibid, ad 3: Hujusmodi incommutabiles rationes sunt prima principia 
operabilium, circa quae non contingit errare; et attribuuntur rationi sicut potentiae, et synderesi sicut 
habitui. Unde et utroque, scilicet ratione et synderesi, naturaliter indicamus. 

%Contra Gentiles, II1, C. 97. Conveniunt [operativa et speculativa] in hoc quod, sicut ratio 
speculativa incipit ab aliquo principio et per media devenit ad conclusionem intentam, ita ratio operativa 
incipit ab aliquo principio et per aliquo media devenit ad operationem vel operatum quod intenditur. 
“Quaes. Disp., de virtut. in comm., a. 8 ad 6. 

%Qmnes passiones conveniunt in uno principio et fine communi. . . . Summa, II, Q. 60, 4 ad 1. 
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which, with their auxiliary virtues, integrate man’s reason (through prudence) 
with his will (through justice) and his concupiscible appetites (through tem- 
perance) and his irascible appetites (through fortitude). To illustrate their 
intergrative force in human personality, St. Thomas ingeniously delineates a 
double approach—by means of the formal principles of the virtues and by means 
of the subjects of the virtues.** The totality of their reach is thus emphasized with 
the utmost cogency. Elsewhere, he shows how the moral virtues exert a con- 
current integrating influence on both the intellectual appetite, balancing and 
regulating the actions of man, and on the sensitive appetite, by conforming the 
passions to the dominance of reason.*’ 


St. Thomas could find no contention with Aristotle’s insistence in his Ethics 
that the moral virtues embrace all the activities of human life: intellectual and 
volitional activities, movements of the passions, the use of external goods, and 
social relations—to the extent that these are dependent on the direction of the 
free will. With Aristotle, he recognized that reason has only a “‘political” control 
(an awkward term in psychology) over the lower faculties,** and hence recognized 
that moral virtues are needed to facilitate and fortify that control. With the 
will thus marshalled to tighten the grip of reason, an enhancement of psychological 
unity is obtained.*® 


But subjective integration could hardly be restricted to the integration of 
habits, if prior to this the acts that create the habits are not integratable. Further- 
more, the faculties from which those acts spring must also be integratable, for the 
integrating factors are basically the very constituents of the thing to be integrated, 
as St. Thomas perceived.*® But the integration of the faculties is known only 
by the acts of those faculties. Regarding the intellect and the will in this context, 
their cofunction has always been a prime tenet of Scholastic psychology, and 
their operational unity has given rise to a special term, the “practical intellect,” 
whose “truth” is the “good” motivating any human act.“ It handles prudential 
judgments in the level of singularity and contingency.” But the intellect of itself 
cannot conform to particulars or contingents; hence prudential judgment is not 
a purely intellective act; it must have some admixture of an appetitive nature. 
This admixture is the integration of appetite with reason in human thought. 
This has come to be commonly referred to as “connaturality” in knowledge, 
expressive of the influence of appetite on cognition, rendering it able to act per 
modum naturae rather than per modum rationis.® 


Having established the integrative function of connaturality in the intellectual 
and moral virtues in the natural order, he proceeds to show how it can be employed 
integratively in the supernatural order, speaking of widsom as a supernatural 


*7did., II, Q. 61 a. 2c. 

877 bid, II, Q. 59, a. 4c. (Cf. Q. 60, a. 5 c, where St. Thomas illustrates the role of each of the 
auxiliary virtues in subordination to reason through appetite control.) 

%8Jbid, I, Q. 81, a. 3 ad 2. 

Quando una potentia est movens alterum, tunc actus earum sunt quodammodo unus. Jdid, 
IT, Q. 17, a. 4 ad 1. 

40F'a in quae aliquid dividitur sunt principia integrantia ipsum. J Sent. Dist. 31, Q. 3, a. 1c. 

“Ques. Disp., de virt, in com., a. 6 ad 5. Verum intellectus practici est bonum, quod est finis 
operationis: bonum enim non movet appetitum nisi inquantum est apprehensum. 

2Summa, II Q. 57, a. 5 ad 3. 

48This distinction is applied here by extension of a reference of St. Thomas to instinctive operations 
from In Physic., lect. 13, n. 503. 
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gift, and of charity as an infused virtue.“ Rising to the higher realms of human 
integration, he thus parallels religious natural knowledge with ethical connatural 
knowledge. This is the springboard for the culminating integration of the super- 
natural with the natural formation of man.® 


Again reverting to the correlation between integration and perfection in its 
etymological significance, he asserts that divine revelation is needed to intergrate 
perfectly human knowledge by conferring on it the greatest perfection.“ Man’s 
natural desire (by appetition) to know (by cognition) perfectly his first cause is a 
natural integration through a connaturality that proffers a fillip for striving after 
his supernatural goal, which when attained is the apex of human integrity.‘ 


But the means to this attainment lie in the practice of virtue—not just natural 
virtue, but infused virtue, because of the supernaturality of man’s final end.‘ 


Yet, even the infused moral (cardinal) virtues are not sufficient; they must 
be crowned with the three theological virtues.*® Just as the virtues are integrated 
secundum quid by prudence on the natural level, so they are integrated simpliciter 
by charity (love of God) on the supernatural level.*° 


When the appetitive potencies of man, in coordination with his cognoscitive 
potencies, have been properly ordered and integrated, the result is peace—the 
tranquillity of order.* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An effort has been made in this paper to glean from the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor various statements of his that might be construed as indices of his mentality 
regarding the role of integration in human learning. We have found that his 
notion of integration (without his using the word even once) pervades all his works 
and is evoked on many analogous levels in a multiple role in what might be called 
his philosophy of education. Dichotomizing this study in parallel with the two 
phases of learning itself—the objective and subjective, we have found that all types 
of integrative determinants may be allocated to one or other of these two areas. 
All of these determinants are analogous to each other, although some are peripheral 
to the problem of human learning. 


In the objective area, the subordination of the sciences was seen to bespeak 
an order in knowledge that is all-embracive. This potential extent of knowledge— 
—all being—is formulated as the most unifying tenet of Thomism: “Everything 


“Summa, II-II, Q. 45, a. 2c. Hujusmodi compassio, sive connaturalitas ad res divinas, fit per 
charitatem, quae quidem unit nos Deo, secundum illud ad Corinth. 6, 17: Qui adhaeret Deo, unus spiritus 
est. Sic ergo sapientia, quae est donum, causam quidem habet in voluntate, scilicet charitatem; sed 
essentiam habet in intellectu, cujus actus est recte judicare. 

Comm. in Lib., de Div. Nom., C. 2 lect. 4 (ad finem). Sicut aliquis virtuosus ex habitu virtutis 
quam habet in affectu, perficitur ad directe judicandum de his quae ad virtutem illam pertinent; ita 
qui afficitur ad divina, accipit divinitus rectum judicium, de rebus divinis. 

“Contra Gentiles, 1, C. 5. 

47Summa, 1, Q. 12, a. 1c. In ipso est ultima perfectio rationalis creaturae, quod est ei principium 
essendi; in tantum enim unumquodque perfectum est, in quantum ad suum principium attingit. 
Similiter etiam est praeter rationem. Inest enim homini naturale desiderium cognoscendi causam, 
cum intuetur effectum; et ex hoc admiratio in hominibus consurgit. Si igitur intellectus rationalis 
creaturae pertingere non possit ad primam causam rerum, remanebit inane desiderium naturae. 

48Jbid, I1,Q. 65, a.2c¢ (ter). Solae virtutes infusae sunt perfectae, et simpliciter dicendae virtutes, 
quia bene ordinant hominem ad finem ultimam simpliciter. 
497bid, II, Q. 64, a. 4 
50Quaes. Disp., de virtut, card.,Q. 1a. 2. Cf. Summa II-IT, Q. 47, a. 7. 
51Summa, I1-II. Q. 29, a. 1 ad 1 Ibid., ad 3: Pax consistit in quietatione et unione appetitus. 
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is intelligible through being, an analogous concept, realizing itself in potentiality 
and/or actuality.” The act-potency combination is itself more integrative than 
componential, but the one being that is pure act, without potency, is the source of 
all other beings, limited by potency, and hence is also the source of all truth. 
This being as the principle and end of all truth, when contemplated as such, gives 
rise to a sapiential integrity, a subjective product of the objective teleological 
integrity of knowable being. Objective truth is thus unified by its final causality 
and by its initial and concurrent efficient causality. 


In the subjective area, having presupposed an entitative unity in the subject 
as an existing individual, and substantial unity by his hylomorphic structure, as 
well as his unification with other humans by his societal nature and common 
natural destiny, a direct approach is made in seeking his integration by the study 
of his functions, especially in the learning process. Facets of subjective integration 
are found to be reflected in man’s epistemological integration with the objective 
order through the coterminousness of his potential intellectivity with all being; 
the reducibility of all his known and knowable truths to his first principles, which 
are in turn reducible to the principle of non-contradiction; the integration of all 
his faculties by subordination to reason and its concomitant appetite, the will; 
the intrinsic unity of the intellectual virtues among themselves as productive of 
man’s formation in the intellectual sphere; the intrinsic unity among the moral 
virtues (especially by prudence) to the same end in the moral sphere; the integra- 
tion of the intellectual and moral virtues together in a complementary operative 
integration; integration of his reason with appetition, as manifested by con- 
natural knowledge and prudential judgments, with this connaturality exerting 
its integrative influence on the natural level as presaging its more sublime in- 
tegrative influence on the supernatural level. Finally, man’s subjective integra- 
tion is reflected in his implementation of divine revelation to insure the fullest 
integration on the supernatural intellective level, integratively complemented by 
charity on the same level volitionally as the attainment of a supernaturally virtuous 
integrity that will bear the fruit of peace, “the tranquillity of order’ in this life, 
and in the next, that supernatural goal—the apex of human integrity—union 
with the be-all and end-all of man’s entire existence—God. 


Integration in education, therefore, primarily means integrating the educand 
—the subject, in accordance with the demands of his natural end and his super- 
natural end, with the latter dominating the whole. The philosophy of education 
consequently cannot be divorced from the theology of education. This implies 
that education must form the man, not only to know but to know so as to live in 
the fullest way possible. With the lower faculties subordinated to reason and 
with reason subordinated to faith and integrated by it, and with faith, “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” animated by charity (“Faith worketh through 
charity’), man finds himself focused on his final end in a pyramid of integration 
whose tip touches God Himself. In a word, education, in its ultimate analysis, 
if it is properly integrated, must culminate in the subject’s sanctification in this 
life and consequent union with his Creator in the next. 
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SOME REMARKS ON PROFESSOR 
ULICH’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


BY ROBERT HOFFMAN 


PROFESSOR ULICH ATTEMPTS TO BASE HIS PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ON THE VIEW 
THAT A METAPHYSICAL POSITION has implications for educational theory and 
practice. He maintains that in determining the ends of education it is necessary 
to remember “‘that human affairs depend also upon cosmic or metaphysical forces 
of which we must be aware even though we are unable to explain them scien- 
tifically.”? Elsewhere, he claims that because “‘the desire is justified to see our 
convictions anchored in a deeper order of things than merely in our own sub- 
jectivity,” it follows that “only a superficial conception of higher education can 
bypass the metaphysical and religious problem of man’s existence, whatever the 
answer may be.’ 


I should like to consider these contentions in reverse order. If I am not 
mistaken, Professor Ulich uses the expression “convictions anchored in our own 
subjectivity” to allege that the convictions or value judgments in question would 
have no justification other than the likes and dislikes, the approvals and dis- 
approvals, of whoever happened to be making the statements at a particular 
time. He suggests that the only alternative to this chaotic naive subjectivism 
is a metaphysically founded theory of value. But this is surely not the case. 
Not only are there other alternatives,’ but metaphysical statements do not entail— 
in any sense of “entail” —ethical or aesthetic statements. Consider the following 
propositions: 

Everything flows. 

Time is unreal. 

Material things do not exist. 

The Absolute is not many. 

Being is one. 

Murder is wrong. 

You ought to help those who are less fortunate than yourself. 
Promises ought to be kept. 

Beethoven’s seventh quartet is very beautiful. 

A work of art may sometimes be ugly. 
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I cannot see what significance any or all of statements “1-5” or any or all state- 
ments like them have for the clarification or justification of statements “6-10” 
or of any or all statements like them. It seems to me that metaphysics is not 
only not able to furnish an objective ground for value statements, but that meta- 
physics is not at all relevant to value theory. 


Some GROUNDS FOR CRITICISM OF METAPHYSICS 

Furthermore, the twentieth century has seen metaphysics brought severely 
to task. We are all familiar with Professor Ayer’s trenchant criticism of the 
subject—a criticism representative of the early logical empiricist viewpoint.‘ 
And Professor Ducasse has maintained that no metaphysical position could be 
either refuted or proved and that every ontology is therefore logically arbitrary 
and representative only of the taste, whim, or temperament of its upholder.® 
Finally, and most recently, there is the contention of Professor Lazerowitz, who 
maintains that metaphysical statements are linguistic innovations to be under- 
stood as reflecting the unconscious desires, wishes, fears, and anxieties, etc. of 
those who make them.® I am not concerned here with whether these appraisals 
of metaphysics are correct. I have mentioned them in order to demonstrate that 
if they are correct, Professor Ulich would have his convictions anchored in a sea 
of subjectivity. Thus, even if I were to grant that metaphysical statements have 
bearing upon moral and aesthetic evaluations, indeed, that the latter might be 
derived from the former, Professor Ulich would still not have demonstrated the 
non-subjective anchorage of his convictions. It would still be incumbent upon 
him to offer some indication of the objectivity of metaphysical speculation. 


When he claims “that human affairs depend also upon cosmic or metaphysical 
forces of which we must be aware even though we are unable to explain them 
scientifically,” I must confess that the precise point escapes me. I am myself 
aware of physical, biological, and social forces which constrain and coerce all 
men, but I am not cognizant of any metaphysical forces. If there are forces 
which we are not able to explain scientifically, we may, nevertheless, be able to 
report our observations of their effects in particular instances or to record general- 
izations of such observation reports or to describe the empirical contexts in which 
we become aware of these forces. The absence of such accounts by Professor 
Ulich leads at least this reader to conclude that the judgment in question is in- 
determinate in meaning, at least until such time as the expression “cosmic or 
metaphysical forces” is given content at some level of experience or abstraction. 
His unwillingness to content himself with a naturalistic foundation for his phi- 
losophy of education reflects an attitude which seems to me the weakest, in fact 
quite indefensible, point in the arguments in favor of his theory. 


The attempt to determine by way of metaphysics what education shall be 
offered in an institution of learning may be termed an external relation between 
metaphysics and the problems of educational theory, whereas the inclusion of a 


4Vide Alfred Jules Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., no 


date), especially Chapter I. 

5George P. Adams and Wm. Pepperall Montague, eds., Contemporary American Philosophy, 
Vol. I (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), pp. 304-305. 

6Morris Lazerowitz, The Structure of Appearance (New York: The Humanities Press Inc., 


1955), Chapter IT. 
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course in metaphysics as part of a curriculum may be considered to be an internal 
relation between the two. I have already considered the former relation, and wish 
now to contemplate the latter. 


In a passage reminiscent of a portion of Hutchins’ Education for Freedom,’ 
Professor Ulich suggests that metaphysics, (and apparently historically con- 
sidered religion, as well,) have a place in the required university curriculum in 
order that the student who is searching for an account of the meaning of life 
may be helped in this effort. But surely, this view unjustifiably neglects the 
obvious possibility that students may get an account of the meaning of life by 
the study of other disciplines, e.g., history, literature, and the sciences. And 
when Professor Ulich attempts to support his recommendation by declaring that 
“the assumption that the summum verum, or the highest truth, and the summum 
bonum, or the highest good, are essentially one, is... a logical postulate if we 
assume the world to be a unity as scientists do,”’ he utters a statement which is 
not only wholly irrelevant to the educational issue, but is quite confused as well. 
Whether the world is or is not a unity is a cosmological problem which has nothing 
whatever to do with the identification of “the highest truth” and “the highest 
good.” I am not contesting the view that a course in metaphysics ought to be 
available for qualified students on an elective basis, although I do deny that it 
ought to be required, (certainly not on the grounds which Professor Ulich offers). 


But metaphysics is only part of the foundation of Professor Ulich’s edu- 
cational philosophy. He maintains that there are four additional points of view 
from which to construct the educational perspective, namely, the biological, 
sociological, ethical, and emotional. These constitute the allegedly naturalistic 
basis for his conclusions, although in so far as ethics is concerned, the naturalism 
merges rather incongruovsly with intuitionism. 


MorALIty AND THE PLAcE oF Emotions 1N ETHICAL JUDGMENT 


He asserts that education is, among other things, “the organized attempt 
of mankind to develop skills and criteria, knowledge and values, that will help 
us not only to discriminate between good and evil, freedom and bondage, but 
to decide actively for the positive and to reject the negative.”® But this attempt 
cannot be based on experience alone, according to Professor Ulich, but must be 
based also upon the realization that the “final significance” of life “depends upon 
voluntary loyalty to the permanent laws of humanity.’ Men, he says, must 
also try to identify themselves with those cosmic forces which, in the light of their 
best knowledge, are of universally productive rather than of destructive nature.” 


Even the most extensive available catalogue of the characteristics of human 
groups and societies, namely, that included in the Human Relations Area Files 
at Yale University, fails to reveal any permanent laws of humanity or, still less, 
any cosmic forces. Professor Ulich feels that unless man organizes his life in the 
light of such laws and forces, our democracy is in danger because its values would 
have to be changed in order to meet fortuitous changes in our environment. 
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Indeed, he charges that if our democracy is but the result of “‘circumstance and 
habits, it may be overthrown by those with the power to do so whenever it ceases 
to be conducive to their special interests.’ But our democracy is not the result 
merely of circumstance and habits, but also of intelligence. Intelligence enables 
us, within limits of course, to discover alternative behavior patterns when con- 
fronted by new difficulties and to shape our circumstances in the light of what is 
possible and reasonable. Furthermore, it is false to contend that our democracy 
may be more readily overthrown because its values are shaped in part by empirical 
contingencies and not solely by natural law. Revolutionaries do not, to my 
knowledge, display particular respect for natural law; and when, historically, they 
have displayed such respect, they have been alert to particular applications and 
the concrete context of that law. Witness, for example, the Cahier of the Griev- 
vances, Complaints and Remonstrances of The Members of The Third Estate of The 
Bailliage of Versailles, in which one of the proposals, among many which are made, 
is that all Lettres De Cachet should be abolished forever, (subject to certain modi- 
fications), in order to establish the personal liberty of citizens; or the American 
Declaration of Independence, in which the deprivation of the benefits of trial by 
jury and the quartering of British troops in time of peace without the consent of 
Colonial legislatures, etc., are strenuously deplored. 


Moreover, I suggest to Professor Ulich that ethical pluralism does not en- 
courage moral indifference. Ethical pluralists as well as ethical monists, ethical 
naturalists as well as ethical non-naturalists may take differences in moral outlook 
seriously. What is essential for a democracy is not that its moral code should be 
non-naturalistic and permanent, but that its citizens should learn to distinguish 
between reasonable and unreasonable moral utterances and arguments. 


The question which arises in the light of Professor Ulich’s genuine and pro- 
found concern for the ethical dimension of human experience is this: What 
provision must we make in the currciulum for moral education. He postulates 
“fa hierarchy of values, or a consciousness that some things stand higher than 
others.” He realizes, too, that “the discovery of values lies to a large extent 
in the process of learning itself,”"* by which I take him to mean not only those 
values inherent in sound scholarship and the dispassionate pursuit of truth but 
those which arise naturally out of the problems of science, social studies, and 
literature. He does not—and this is fairly characteristic of his work—make any 
direct suggestions for the structuring and content of curricula. I think it rather 
certain, however, that he would recommend that at least one course in ethics be 
included in the liberal arts curriculum as a requirement for undergraduates; and 
in this I think he would be correct. 


But let us turn from ethics to another area of education which Professor 
Ulich considers of great importance. Education, he says, must reflect the “‘emo- 
tional wealth of human experience before it has been crystallized into concepts and 
systematized into thought.’ He goes so far as to claim that men are united 
in their emotions, whereas the inevitable differences of intellect separate them from 
each other.'* 


Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, p. 130. 
Robert Ulich, Professional Education as a Humane Study, p. 65. 
MRobert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, p. 240. 

6 [bid., p. 49. 

J bid., p. 348. 
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This latter assertion is wholly unwarranted and misleading as well, for if I 
am not mistaken, it is intended, in spite of its linguistic form, to function not as 
a descriptive generalization but as a commendation of a particular foundation 
for social behaviour. I should be among the very last to disparage or trivialize 
our emotional capacities and sensibilities—namely, as Joseph Conrad puts it, 
“our capacity for delight and wonder, ... the sense of mystery surrounding our 
lives; .. . our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; . . . the latent feeling of fellow- 
ship with all creation—and the subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity that 
knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts, . . . the solidarity in dreams, 
in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men to 
each other, which binds together all humanity—the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn.’” But surely, the enfranchisement of the emotions does 
not entail the abdication of reason. It is true, I think, that a sense of pity and a 
capacity for sympathetic understanding of human interests are necessary for 
sound ethical judgment. But they are not the sufficient conditions for such 
judgment. And it may be that if certain basic value commitments are held in 
common there is greater likelihood of amicable settlement of ethical disputes. 
But the establishment of sound social policy requires more than such common 
commitments. It demands also that those who are engaged in dispute possess 
reliable information concerning relevant matters of fact; that they show willingness 
to use the criteria of inductive logic; that they be impartial and unbiased or, if 
they are aware of a bias, that they make a conscientious effort to take it into 
account when weighing the arguments offered in support of any judgment; and that 
they have sufficient intelligence to perceive ends-means relationships.'® Nor are 
these all the requirements that must be satisfied in pursuance of sound social 
policy, but even their recognition is sufficient to expose Professor Ulich’s 
oversimplification. 


It is not unlikely that his emphasis on the inclusion of the “emotional wealth 
of human experience” in education is in some measure a reaction against the 
philosophical myopia of educators like Mr. Hutchins, who confines the function 
of education almost exclusively to the development of the intellectual powers of 
men.'® Professor Ulich regards man as multidimensional, and maintains that 
the total personality must be educated, a view which is consistent with both com- 
monsense and scientific sophistication.2° He does not, however, state what would 
be the curricular application of his concern for the emotional content of education. 
I should therefore like to suggest such an application, which I think is in full 
consonance with his general outlook. 


17Joseph Conrad, Tales of Land and Sea (Garden City: Hanover House, 1953), p. 106. 

18For a fuller discussion of this point see Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943), pp. 187-199; John Rawls, “Outline of a Decision Procedure for 
Ethics,” The Philosophical Review, 60: 2, April, 1951; Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and Democracy 
(New York: The Humanities Press, 1950); and Stephen Edelston Toulmin, op. cit., especially 11.10. 

19Vide Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936); The Conflict in Education in a Democratic Society (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953), especially Chapters IV and V; and Education for Freedom, especially Chapter II: e.g., ““The task 
of education is to make rational animals more perfectly rational” (p. 37). 

20Vide Charles M. Harsh and H. G. Schrickel, Personality Development and Assessment (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1950); Gardner Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach to Origins 
and Structure (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947); and M. F. Ashley Montagu, The Direction of 
Human Development (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955). 
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A SuccEsteD Piace or THE Emotions 1n ULIcH’s CurrRICULUM 

I speak now of the required curriculum. Although there have been those 
who, like Plato, decried literature as devoid of light, there have been none, to my 
knowledge, who have denied that it is a source of sweetness. Allow me therefore 
to advance the following observations as not irrelevant. First, the intelligent 
study of literature results in the refinement of our perception of tle nuances of 
language; second, we obtain from literature inspiration and warmth in time of 
despondency and alienation;”' third, we receive from it an increased sensitivity 
to humanizing aspects of life; fourth, it presents to us a vision of heroic virtue and 
ideal man in a manner conducive to acceptance; and fifth, it aids us in under- 
standing human motivations, Plato to the contrary notwithstanding, thus helping 
furnish us with a basis for intelligent behavior. 


There are other media through which we are able to have profound emotional 
experiences, namely, art and music. It is only provincialism of outlook which 
refuses to recognize the existence of such experiences and the fact that they are 
closely associated with the disciplined perception of color, form and texture on the 
one hand, and rhythm, melody, harmony, tempo, dynamics, tone-color, nuance, and 
form on the other. The training of perception requisite for the appreciation of 
art and music may justifiably be considered part of the university curriculum. 


In passing, I wish to digress and record the observation that even if courses 
aimed at developing discriminate listening and viewing are offered to under- 
graduates in our universities and colleges, the resulting situation will be far from 
what it could and should be. To begin the artistic and musical education of the 
student sometime during the period between his eighteenth and twenty-second 
years does not result in optimum achievement. Provision must be made to begin 
such instruction earlier in the individual’s education. And here it is apropos to 
note Professor Ulich’s recognition of the fact that “human beings display, in 
spite of all individual differences a common rhythm in their psychophysical 
growth.” Restricting myself, for the sake of simplicity, to the subject of music, 
although similar arguments can be adduced for all the fine arts, let me develop 
this thought. Most children have a positive attitude toward music, but no such 
assertion can be made about the young adults who attend our colleges and uni- 
versities. Their attitude, far from being positive, is scarcely even open minded 
and, all too frequently, is colored by an assortment of biases. And although good 
teaching can to some extent remedy this situation, it is highly unlikely that, 
except in a rare instance, the results achieved by the best university level instruc- 
tion would compare favorably with what might have been achieved if training 
had begun early in the student’s life. In Sweden, for example, music education 
begins with the child’s admittance to school, an arrangement designed to produce 
a stronger emotional and intellectual contact with music.” Here, Sweden leads 
the United States; but unfortunately we do not follow. 


Returning from the digression, we note that Professor Ulich has a place for 
g g p 


"William Lyon Phelps, The Excitement of Teaching (New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 


1931), pp. 23-24. 

2Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, p. 227. 

%Music in Education, International Conference on the Role and Place of Music in the Education 
of Youth and Adults, Brussels, 29 June to 9 July, 1953, (Paris: UNESCO, 
106-110. 


1955), especially pp. 
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the sciences in his curriculum, but it seems that he is overly concerned with their 
philosophical significance and their social context. The philosophy of science is a 


i subject in its own right, and is offered by the philosophy departments of most, if 

y J - lili sev? Sta P ee eat 7 

. not all major colleges and universities. It is a subject requiring considerable 

- philosophic sophistication and is rightly urged upon only those students who 

have met with departmental qualifications. So far as the social context of science 

»f : -P oae.5 eaggegh ‘ Seca? 

if is concerned, I think that in Professor Ulich’s sense of “‘social context” it is properly 
a subject for social studies. Let us consider, for example, the question “‘Are 

y i J s , P q : 

d H-bomb tests harming people today?’ In one sense, (not Professor Ulich’s), 


this is a question for science proper, the answer to which is determined by bio- 
logists, chemists, and physicists in the light of relevant facts. In a second sense, 
S (Professor Ulich’s), this is a question for the layman and especially for those 

members of the government who are in a position to legislate or administrate with 
i! respect to further H-bomb tests. It is answered, not by evaluating the evidence 
h : which the scientist gua scientist evaluates, but by accepting the scientists’ evalua- 
tion and then, in the light of specific value commitments, formulating a social 
policy with respect to the tests. Now it seems clear to me that this second sense 
d falls outside the area of science and within the area of ethics or government. 
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Moreover, the sciences whether physical, biological, or psychological are best 
taught systematically with emphasis placed not merely on a factual account of 


S the world and man, but on the scientific method. The English mathematician 
- Karl Pearson went so far as to say that “the true aim of the teacher must be to 
n impart an appreciation of method and not a knowledge of facts.”** In any case 


Professor Ulich recognizes that the teaching of science affords a prime opportunity 


e i 
d for the application of what he considers a requisite for all good instruction, namely, 
n the student’s self-activity. Such activity, I wish to point out, is by no means 
limited to scientific experiment but can be extended to other disciplines in the form 
” of extemporaneous discussion, prepared debate, or research which culminates in 
] some sort of written report. 
’ ' Professor Ulich would also include at least one foreign language in the required 
i curriculum on the grounds of the aesthetic value of foreign literature and the 
, increased likelihood of international rapport. I might add to these the aesthetic 
2 . and intellectual value of an increased sensitivity to one’s own language. Anyone 
i A who, for example, tries to translate some of the poetry of Milton or Shakespeare 
| P into a foreign language must recognize the unique genius of the English language. 
, And, in some cases, the recognition of a conceptual distinction turns upon a 
linguistic peculiarity; e.g., the Latin “aut” and “‘vel,” each of which is translated 
‘ into English as “or,” reflects a conceptual distinction between the exclusive and 


the nonexclusive senses of an alternation. Nevertheless, | am content to require 
but one foreign language, allowing any additional linguistic study to rest on an 
elective basis. 


‘Vv 


Instruction in social studies is considered essential by Professor Ulich primarily 

r | in order to give the present continuity with the past and to minimize the discon- 
nectedness and unrelatedness of different disciplines. I should consider the 

; following reasons more convincing. The student’s need to become a responsible 
citizen of a democracy depends upon his awareness of how his government func- 

' é tions and on his ability to understand the particular problems which face him 
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Adam and Charles Black, 1900), p. 7. 


*Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science (London: 
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on the contemporary scene. And comprehension of these problems depends upon 
the adequacy of his grasp of history, economics, and sociology, etc. 

Before leaving the question of the required university curriculum, I should 
like to suggest the inclusion of a subject which Professor Ulich has neglected, 
namely, a course in the principles of effective thinking. I do not mean by such a 
course, one in formal logic, but one which concerns itself with a critical evaluation 
of language as a vehicle of thought and with an explication of the nature of 
evidence as it varies from discipline to discipline. 


Finat ConsIDERATIONS 

I have been concerned in the preceding pages with an examination of the 
foundations and curricular application of Professor Ulich’s philosophy of education. 
In the remainder of this paper, I wish to offer some oditer dicta on two aspects of 
his writings not yet considered. 

First, he asserts that modern education must find a more constructive relation 
between the school and the future vocation of the students without deliberalizing 
education. Commendable, indeed! But beyond setting the task, he can only 
suggest that the liberalizing element of education does not inhere in the subject 
being taught, but in the learning experience itself. One cannot even be sure 
that he distinguishes between job-training, e.g., how to operate computing 
machines, and vocational training of the sort given lawyers or doctors, i.e., prin- 
ciples and practices upon which is founded the vocation in question. One could 
reasonably expect that a bank teller learn to operate a National Cash Register 
Machine on the job, but one could only regard as absurd the suggestion that a 
doctor receive his training in anatomy and physiology after being admitted to 
practice. 

And second, there is his confusion of the relationship between pragmatism 
and progressive education.” The former neither entails nor is entailed by the 
latter. One is a theory of meaning and truth,” whereas the other is an attitude 
toward educational methodology. 

Finally, I should like to make some general comments on Professor Ulich’s 
writings. The excessively metaphysical nature of much of his writings is a dis- 
service to both philosophy and educational theory. Consider, for example, a 
passage like the following, (with respect to the student’s need to find a meaning 
in life, and the curriculum resulting from a consideration of this need), viz., ““Kant 
himself set beside his Critique of Pure Reason a Critique of Practical Reason, or a cri- 
tique of moral action. Whereas, he said, the Ultimate denies itself to logical 
inquiry, it reveals itself to man’s ethical conscience. In other words, he combined 
epistemological ‘nominalism’ or, to use the more modern term, epistemological 
‘relativism,’ with ethical ‘realism,’ or the belief in the reality of ethical 
‘absolutes.’””?7_ I am not concerned here with whether Kant has been correctly 
or incorrectly interpreted by Professor Ulich. I wish merely, to contend that the 
presentation of a perplexing philosophical problem in the form of an exceedingly 
terse statement of the position of a highly regarded philosopher is of very little 
use in solving any educational issue. The issue must be solved by an appeal to 


Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, especially pp. 113-129. 

*Cf. Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Thirteen Pragmatisms”, part II of which is reprinted in Walter 
G. Muelder and Laurence Sears, eds., The Development of American Philosophy (Cambridge, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940), pp. 404-410. 

*7Robert Ulich, Professional Education as a Humane Study, pp. 93-94. 
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philosophical argument embodying specific proposals with respect to concrete 
contexts. To have recourse to general and highly abstract speculation without 
offering such proposals is to court confusion. 


I must regard Professor Ulich’s efforts as those of an erudite and humane 
person whose very humaneness leads him to value more highly “those vast, float- 
ing, veiling generalities for which the yearnings of a religious or artistic era reach” 
than he does “the little, unpretentious, cautious truths, arrived at by rigorous 
methods.’*8 Fortunately, humaneness can be combined with logical acumen, 
and Professor Ulich’s suggestions, as I have shown, can be weighed in the balance 
and be rejected if found wanting and accepted if found adequate. 


28Friedrich Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1908), 
p. 22. 


FOSTERING STUDY IN THE THEORY OF 
EDUCATION (Continued from page 23) 


publication of these manuscripts probably will not be completed before the end 
of 1959 or the early part of 1960. 

The second, and more important, factor in the decision was the fact that a 
considerable amount of time is needed to plan such studies, to find authors willing 
to prepare them, and to arrange a publication schedule. In the autumn of 1958, 
Dr. Arthur Wirth of Brooklyn College was made Chairman of the Commission on 
Publications. At the present time, he is beginning the task of formulating plans 
for the Studies in Educational Theory. Any educator having a manuscript which 
he believes to be suitable for inclusion in this series is urged to submit it to Dr. 
Wirth. Any educator who has a suggestion for a significant study in educational 
theory, or who is willing to undertake such a study under the auspices of the 
Commission on Publications, is urged to write to Dr. Wirth. This invitation is 
extended not only to individuals but also to small groups who are so situated that 
they can work cooperatively in the preparation of manuscripts. 

As has been pointed out earlier in this paper, this is a particularly appro- 
priate time for thorough and scholarly investigation of the problems of educational 
theory. The John Dewey Society is committed to the encouragement of such 
investigation and it welcomes the assistance and cooperation of all those who 
wish to participate. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AND 
THE LIBERAL ARTS: A PROPOSAL 


BY MAXINE GREENE 
“THIS CONFOUNDED SOCRATES, THEY SAY; THIS VILLAINOUS MISLEADER OF YOUTH!” 
Identifying with the scapegoated ‘educationist,’ the educational philosopher 
applies the indictment to himself and finds a kind of glory in doing so. Overtones 
of yearning may be heard in his apologia, yearning for a hemlock martyrdom. 
He needs so much to say like Socrates, ““You will not easily find another like 
ee 

Martyrdom, however, is meaningful when the community affirms at some 
level the beliefs which prompted it; and the American educational philosopher 
cannot presently assume such an affirmation. He cannot even claim that the 
calumniators of professional teacher education admit his actual function in the 
world of the schools. When they mention the discipline by name, they tend to 
treat it as the generic fount of current evils and avoid consideration of its visible 
work. But this does not close the portico to the philosopher of education or pre- 
vent him from walking there. 


He must walk in the open; he must play gadfly in order to sting the liberal 
arts crusaders and the gentleman-humanists into open combat. He must continue 
to perform his critical role in order to penetrate pretense and falsity, to expose 
hidden presuppositions, to throw light on premises deliberately kept obscure. 
An effective performance will at least direct attention to the philosophic grounding 
of educational concepts and present a challenge to those who view our discipline 
as expendable, as a sort of fungus on the rock of human knowledge. 


But this is by no means the extent of the commitment, since our enterprise 
is moral and normative as well. If education is taken to be the culture’s means 
of communicating knowledge, belief, and value to the young, the question of what 
is worth transmitting, what is useful and desirable, is inescapable. Educators will 
always be bound to choose between the more and the less; and choosing involves 
philosophic thinking, an awareness of underlying meaning, an imaging of future 
consequence. The educational philosopher, therefore, must put his question: 
“What shall be taught?” And he must continue, “To what end?” 


His queries refer to the ongoing life of man, to his fulfillment and to the 
society that ought to be, the forms which the culture ought to take as it insures 
its continuity through education. The conceptions he creates in answer to them 
must prove themselves in the world of fact, even as available factual knowledge 
must structure them. He is, in a sense, an artist working with the raw materials 
of social and physical truths; and, like the artist, he must be a man engaged, a 
man involved in deliberate and purposeful activity. He can fulfill his function 
only in terms of practice, only if he communicates to those concerned and inten- 
sifies their perceptiveness of the meanings and intent of what they do. The 
very nature of his discipline obligates him to exploit the possibilities of whatever 
situation is at hand. 








MAXINE GREENE is an Instructor at The School of Education, New York University. 
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THE Dirricu.ties Facinc EpucATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


There is no denying the ironies and difficulties confronting educational phi- 
losophy today. The educational expansion and the teacher shortage, which ought 
to have opened infinite opportunities, are actually working to restrict its role 
in the total scene. The interest in teacher training, so long anticipated, is under- 
girded by flat disinterest in relevant knowledge accumulated through half a 
century of inquiry and experience. Money, institutional connection, access to 
mass communication, all these have worked with a free-floating public anxiety to 
secure the upper hand of those hostile to professional teacher training. It is not 
that we object to the great universities taking responsibility for this aspect of 
education, or even that we cavil too much at its association with liberal arts. 
What we question so seriously is the rationale for inattention to methodology, for 
an exclusive reliance on subject matter expertise. We are concerned with what 
appears to be a tendency to regard teacher training as an aspect of the Great 
Conversation rather than a task undertaken on behalf of a perplexed society in a 
desperate world. 


Nonetheless, I think we have to confront the fact that thousands of public 
school teachers are to be trained in traditional liberal arts schools and taught a 
rudimentary rhetoric of education in one post-graduate year. Simply because so 
many are involved and because so many children will eventually be affected, I 
do not think we ought to cede the 5th year programs, unpleasantly rationalized 
though they often are, to the Great Conversationalists. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, created under the aegis of Dr. Hutchins, may promote and 
subsidize many of these projects, but it does not necessarily follow that they are 
fixed in the mold of neo-Thomist thought. The Ford Foundation’s bequests 
do not automatically structure such patterns according to the “one true phi- 
losophy” preached by Mortimer Adler; we err if we consider them as so many 
outposts of St. John’s. We surrender too easily, also, after noting the similarity 
between the arguments of Dr. Pusey, Dr. Griswold, Dr. Barzun—and those of 
the ubiquitous Dr. Bestor, if we tar them all with the same brush and shun them 
as a single company. 


Before we assume that all the newly projected teacher training situations 
are fixed and closed, I think we ought to ponder possibilities of working within 
the liberal arts and subject-centered patterns which appear to be dominating the 
picture. Since the 5th year programs will be inevitably overburdened and stress- 
ful, I think our problem, specifically, is to discover whether or not philosophy of 
education has a role to play in liberal arts curricula developed for teachers-to-be 
on the undergraduate level, preferably in the junior and senior years. 


It is not too difficult to map out areas of mutual relevance, so as to find a 
means of relating our discipline to the various humanities disciplines without 
poaching on any specialized field or spreading thin particular skills. We ought to 
be able to define a role for philosophy of education in an unfamiliar, multi- 
disciplinary context without developing a new type of core curriculum or trying 
to subsume particular emphases in a general concern. We ought to be able to 
do it without offering our subject as another humanities course or as a professional 
adjunct to what exists. It should, in fact, be possible to relate philosophy of 
education to subject matter as it ought to relate in the life of the schools—as an 
integrative, informing, focussing principle. 








§2 EpucaTIONAL THEORY 


Using the humanities as an example, we can see a sphere of relevance in the 
phenomenon of communication itself. Literature, conceived as a representative 
mode of human communication, is a way of imposing symbolic form upon aspects 
of men’s inherently formless lives and making certain events or thoughts or feelings 
accessible to others through the medium of language. History, viewed as a 
cooperative and creative act extending over centuries, orders inchoate fact in 
much the same way. Education, in turn, is a process of selecting and structuring 
certain elements in cultural experience, fixing them in words, and making them 
available to human minds; and the part played by philosophy of education is not 
very different from the aesthetic vision in literature or the interpretive mind, 
itself philosophical, which distinguishes history from mere record. Philosophy of 
education, however, stands in a special relation to such disciplines as history and 
literature, since these provide the substance, the source of raw material for the 
philsoopher concerned with the schools. The problem remains to transform this 
relationship into a productive transaction, one of practical importance for the 
subject-focussed teacher-to-be. 


We might begin by asserting that it is up to the liberal arts professors to 
provide their students with a concrete and critical awareness of a range of subject 
matter. Survey courses ought to be followed by the kind of specialized study that 
makes possible an exploration of meaning and interrelationship, that permits a 
deeply reflective approach. In the case of literature, for instance, the very quality 
of learning should be judged according to the student’s ability to evaluate and 
criticize in terms of what he has already experienced and known. When he reads 
a drama like Oedipus the King, he ought to be able to conceive it not only in the 
context of Athenian culture with its belief in a ruling ‘logos,’ in fate and oracles, 
but also as a function of a specific historic moment different from the moment 
that produced the Agamemnon earlier or Medea later on. With a culminating act 
of the imagination, he ought to relate what he reads and learns to himself and 
to the culture of his own day, with the understanding that whatever appreciation 
he feels denotes a relevance, an immediacy.in the patterns of the ancient work. 


This is the kind of thing that lies within the province of the humanities 
professor; and, if he is successful in his teaching, he will provide much suggestive 
material for the philosopher of education. The cumulative experience of the 
culture is the common point of reference; but the philosopher must deal with it 
from the standpoint of its potential contribution to the advancement of man and 
his social life. Teaching students anticipating a career in education, he must 
stimulate an operational approach to matter already learned, so that they may 
be able to conceive it anew in the light of the educational task. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’s CHALLENGE: INTEGRATING HIS DisciPLINE WITH THE 
Humanities 

Looking upon the culture as a multidimensional fabric of values, beliefs, and 
attitudes, each one with long roots stretching into the past, the philosopher is 
concerned with defining the relevant, with articulating what ought to be preserved, 
resolving what appears to be contradictory. In a sense, he is interested in what 
Thomas Wolfe called the “buried life,”’ the inner life of the culture itself, the long 
traditions working incessantly and invisibly and affecting the shape of each new 
day. But his concern is entirely practical; his purpose is to put what he discovers 
to work, to enable teachers to discern the desirable and to determine what sort of 
character need be shaped if the desirable is to be attained. 
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The ability to understand the past as it works in the present makes possible, 
too, an insight into codes outworn, into the flotsam of beliefs and prejudices that 
have no present relevance and that hinder man in charting his course. The 
educational philosopher, focussing upon the contemporary condition, may so 
transform learning aéout the history of thought that his students look upon their 
funded knowledge, not as mere accumulation, but as a kind of proving ground on 
which the archaic may be defined and the useful adapted for its function in the 
field. 


The student, in effect, becomes a double agent, potential actor as well as 
learner, potential doer as well as one who undergoes. Working with the phi- 
losopher, he envisages himself in a new relation to his subject matter which now 
appears as a source of pedagogical principle and also as material to be restructured 
for communication to other minds. Rendered reflective about his own learning 
process, he may become aware of what was meaningful to him and try to discover 
why. He may recall how Oedipus’ affirmation of responsibility and Hamlet’s 
acknowledgment of his obligation to set things right in Denmark flared out of 
their contexts and struck sparks in his mind. And this may lead him to the 
realization that certain values embedded in the cultural matrix will, if imaginatively 
and hypothe:ically conceived, begin to glow and give off heat, potential power for 
the life of man. Thinking of this sort may signify a symbolic involvement for 
him; and he may, even at this stage, consider the crucial questions—the “‘what” 
and “‘why.” 


And he ought to, because he will so often be challenged to make a choice, not 
only among cultural goods but among educational proposals, themselves culturally 
derived. The philosopher, always conscious of that requirement to choose, may 
utilize the knowledge of subject matter in regard to educational alternatives as 
well. Knowing how important it is for a teacher to penetrate to the philosophical 
substratum of a proposal made to him in the sphere of content, method, or aim, 
he may build again on what has been learned in the subject fields and explore 
the educational implications of concepts and phenomena studied there. 


His object will actually be twofold in this connection. On the one hand, 
he will want to demonstrate the centrality of the educational enterprise in the 
human career, to increase sensitivity to the interdependence of cultural concerns. 
If a student can conceive education as a carrier of value at particular moments, 
as a reflector of interest and intention, as the embodiment of mental attitude, he 
can the more readily evaluate educational proposals made to him in terms of their 
contribution to practice and to the advancement of man. He needs, above all, 
to become aware of their human meaning, their relationship to life objectives and 
to the continuity of things. 


But the philosopher of education, playing his integrative role, will also want 
to communicate some notion of the cultural and ideological ancestry of the various 
educational points of view. He may trace the outlines of Scholastic theory in 
connection with a student’s reading of The Divine Comedy or his study of St. 
Thomas. He may relate idealist visions of education, not only to the idealist 
philosophers, but to poets like Shelley and Coleridge, to Emerson, even to Thoreau. 
He may discuss educational realism in relation to Spencer or to writers like Zola, 
Howells, even Stephen Crane, and place pragmatic theory in the context of the 
democratic renaissance in the United States, in relation to the work of Steffens, 
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Sandburg, Woodrow Wilson, Frank Lloyd Wright. Out of this may come an 
ability to conceive imaginatively the shape and implication of an educational 
philosophy, a conception of the cultural motivations involved, and, just possibly, 
an enriched awareness of man’s development, a picture of man, by means of 
education, creating his own history upon the earth. The primary justification, 
however, is the building of another bridge to practice, the enabling of teachers-to-be 
to make a choice in an open educational world. 


This matter of choice, finally, brings us back again to the most vital question, 
our concern with the fulfillment of individuals and the enrichment of their social 
life. Those who teach with this concern in mind will be bound to ponder the 
meaning of the good and, perhaps, the meaning of life itself. If the process of 
teaching is to be more than narrowly technical, its practitioners must continue 
to pay heed to the problem of value—with reference to their particular situation 
and also with reference to the condition of man. To take up the analogy of the 
artist Once more, the philosopher of education may make it possible to impart a 
larger human significance to the task the instructor undertakes, to conceive it as 
part of man’s eternal effort to control his environment, to adjust to chance and 
law and necessity, to find his way. 


This signifiies that the student may be brought to consider and to articulate 
the questions implicit in the literature, philosophy, and history he has read, and 
to do so in his active role, as teacher-to-be. “What is man?”, he must ask himself 
again; and the educational philosopher can work through such images as those 
contained in literature to make the question a vital one, an altogether deliberate 
one, essential to the student’s definition of himself. He can bring Job into his 
classroom, Job hurling his great question to the sky and being told by the Voice 
that his own right hand, his inquiring mind, in other words, will strengthen him. 
The philosopher can use The [/iad without infringing on the humanities teacher’s 
domain; he should use The J/iad with its realistic consideration of men in all their 
weakness, passion, and dignity, standing up before the inexorable and striving to 
be excellent and brave, even in extremity. Is man simply the “‘quintessence of 
dust?” Is he the fantastic Quixote or Felix Krull using illusion to make the 
ordinary tolerable? Must he be Courtier or Prince in order to fulfill himself, 
or can he look for huckleberries at Walden Pond and find himself that way? Per- 
haps he must picture himself like Henry Fleming in The Red Badge of Courage, 
driven by inner and outer forces beyond his control, or like the brute McTeague, 
or like Huck Finn realizing himself by deciding that he will go to hell. Such 
questions must be pondered if the teacher is to discover what is valuable, if he is 
to define a norm, a pattern of personhood to serve him as guide. The little 
boys shifting in their seats before him, the awkward little girls, the unformed 
adolescents—all these are persons, characters in the making. What must they 
become, if the good is to be secured? 


Certainly the philosopher uses matters of fact; certainly he begins with the 
insights of the social sciences and asks what is implied by them. But the issue 
will take on significance and immediacy in the eyes of students if they are aroused 
to consider it in terms of images they already know. Sociological learning, clearly, 
must be used to clarify man’s relations to others; it must be applied to problems 
of classroom community life. But the philosopher of education, forever preoc- 
cupied with the human element, can point to Melville’s Ishmael, too, to Ishmael in 

(Continued on page 6/) 
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NEO-HEGELIANISM AND STATE 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


BY W. 8S. FOWLER 


IT IS A COMMONPLACE TO REMARK THAT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 19TH CENTURY 
Britain lagged behind the continent in both the theory and practice of education. 
As early as 1619 experiments in compulsory school attendance were being made 
in Weimar and practice was constantly reinforced by theory. The original impetus 
imparted by Rousseau gained strength in La Chalotais’ Essay on a National 
Education, published a year after the Emile, to be followed in turn by the De 
Methodo Inusitato. By 1794 all schools and Universities in Prussia had become 
state institutions and the religious difficulty had been faced. 


The defeat at Jena imparted a further stimulus to National Education in 
Germany. This was now led by Fichte, who remarked that education was the 
only sphere in which France had left Germany free:—the opportunity had to be 
taken to institute a national renaissance which would regenerate Germany to 
take her place as the leader of the world. Speaking of Pestalozzi he declared 
“he has created a truly national education that is capable of restoring the nation 
and humanity as a whole from the deplorable situation into which they have now 
fallen.”! Among those to be influenced by Fichte was J. F. Herbart. Herbart 
accepted Fichte’s contention of the importance of education, but rejected his 
idealist conclusions on the role of the state. In this respect he was out of tune with 
the general trend of German thought, so that while his psychology survived, his 
philosophy perished. 

But if Herbart’s philosophy was out of step, that of G. W. F. Hegel was not. 
Hegel, born in 1770, spent the first six years of his adult life as a tutor, and a further 
eight years as rector of the Nuremburg High School. His main interests however, 
were philosophical, and in 1818 he succeeded in gaining the chair of Philosophy at 
Berlin, there to dominate German thought for a decade. Hegel’s idealist theory 
of the Unity of Reality, with its corollary of the organic nature of the state, when 
translated into the sphere of education, entailed compulsory schooling, public 
control, and a subordination of the individual to the state. In such a philosophy 
lay the culmination of German thought and the justification of the thesis that 
“on the state rests the double obligation to safeguard the child by organizing 
education and compelling attendance at school, and to secure its own future by 
making the school the training place for the men required to carry on the civil 
and political work of the nation.’ 


France, in the meantime, was similarly not short of theoretical recommenda- 
tions for the adoption of a national system of education. La Chalotais was 
followed by Rolland, Rolland by Helvetius, and Helvetius by Turgot and Diderot. 


Their unanimous opinion was that a state system of education was essential. 





W. S. FOWLER, formerly a Scholar of The Queen’s College Oxford, is a Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Sheffield, England. 


1See Ninth Address, Addresses to the German Nation, trans. Jones and Turnbull (Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1922), Section 134. 
2W. Boyd, History of Western Education (Black, 1928), p. 371. 
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Any evaluation of the rate of practical progress in this direction is obscured by 
the Revolution. As it was, in 1795 “Republican morality” and the “3Rs” were 
prescribed by the convention for each canton, although teachers still relied entirely 
upon fees to maintain the schools. After the Restoration little further was done 


towards a national system until 1833. 


We look in vain for any parallel account of indigenous interest in state edu- 
cation in England at this time; it was left to the continent to fertilize English ideas 
on the subject. Thus Jeremy Bentham followed Helvetius when he first remarked 
on the educational problem in 1797. In practice he advocated the monitorial method 
which had been described in the same year in the Madras pamphlet. Brougham’s 
speech in the Commons in 1820 in favour of a national system of education similarly 
owed its origin to Helvetius via Benthamite propaganda. Even the new morality 
of utilitarianism took its educational cue from the same source—James Mill resorted 
to Helvetius’ doctrines in the education of his son. At the turn of the century 
it was especially to France that England looked for, as Halévy remarks, the 
British philosophers valued the French contribution to philosophy, but ignored 
the German, the general opinion being that Germany was “‘metaphysically mad.’ 
Fortunately for education it was a madness which was soon to spread to England, 
for the postulates of idealism were destined to be far more fruitful than those of 
Positivism. Thus the philosophical parentage of the 1833 Act may be Positivistic, 
but that of all future Acts has been Idealistic. We look in vain for any impetus 
towards national education from the utilitarians. Theirs was a philosophy which 
could flourish at a time when, as Davidson rightly remarks, “there was little 
enthusiasm for general education.”> Not only did Utilitarianism acquiesce in the 
knowledge that education had been spawned by the Poor Law; it was compelled 
to witness its own panaceas turned against itself in the cause of reaction. Hence 
the slogan “Better England free than England sober;” hence Spencer’s condemna- 
tion as “tyrannical” the raising of ten million pounds for education. The Utili- 
tarian thesis, with its corollary of the value of individuality, had to meet the 
Idealist antithesis of Organism and the totality of the state. It was the resulting 
synthesis which was to prove so powerful a motivating factor in the establishment 


of national education in England. 


THe Work or T. H. Green 

The synthesis was the work of three Oxford dons, all sons of clergymen, T. H. 
Green, B. Bosanquet, and F. H. Bradley. The work was begun by Green, who 
in his own words, had held “advanced” views from his boyhood days. Thus he 
wrote home from Rugby to say he was considered a “dreadful Radical;” his 
boyhood hero was Oliver Cromwell. It was not however until he came under 
the influence of Jowett at Oxford that Green was able to formulate any theoretical 
justification for his Radicalism. Jowett had visited Germany and had been 
greatly impressed by Hegel, even to the extent of declaring that he had received 
a greater stimulus from him than from anyone else.” This influence rapidly made 


3Jeremy Bentham, The Administration of the Poor. 

4E. Halévy, The Philosophie Radicals. 

5W. L. Davidson, Political Thought in England: Bentham to J. 8. Mill. 

®Herbert Spencer, 4 Plea for Liberty. 

THe commenced a translation of Hegel’s Logic, but for some reason it was never completed. The 
popularization of Hegel in English translation was the work of Stirling who in 1865 published The 
Secret of Hegel. See J. H. Muirhead, How Hegel came to England (Mind, October 1927). 
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itself felt on Green who developed an admiration for Germany, and for German 
philosophy.’ He was intensely dissatisfied with the prevailing empiricist theories 
of J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer® and had returned to the Aristotelian view of 
man’s essentially social nature.!° It was now, however, to be a social nature 
strengthened by a morality derived from Kant and Hegel. The essence of the 
new philosophy as it matured in Green’s writings, lay in the teleological progress 
of the individual towards his best self, but this best self could only be realized 
as a member of society. The function of the state in this development consisted 
in the regulation of the life of the community so that development towards the 
ideal might be possible. Green’s view was akin to that of Austin who had asserted 
that the peculiar nature of the state consisted merely in the fact that it is the 
repository of power for the enforecement of the will of Society; it is however this 
will, and not force, which is the real basis of the state. 

Such a view of Society and the state, with its corollary that a more positive 
view of freedom was necessary, was in strong contrast to the prevailing temper 
of absolute non-interference by the state, and it was to exercise a powerful in- 
fluence upon the theoretical tenets of the Liberalism which Green so ardently 
supported. Against those who alleged that state enforcement of duty removed 
opportunities for the exercise of virtue, Green argued that the law does not sub- 
stitute a bad motive for what was previously a good one: this is only the case 
when I do my duty merely because the state enforces it; in actual practice the 
state may On occasion point out to me what my duty is." Furthermore Green 
rightly argued that “it was certainly within the province of the state to prevent 
children growing up in that kind of ignorance which practically excludes them 
from a free career in life.” 

Had Green’s views been confined to the lecture room then his influence would 
have been, like Bradley’s, at best only second hand. But it so happened that 
Green “‘combined the two elements of the citizen and the idealist philosopher.” 
Thus in 1864 he was appointed an Assistant Commissioner for the Schools Enquiry 
Commission and his views on the grading of schools were adopted by the Com- 
missioners in their report of 1868. Meanwhile Green had been invited to lecture 
at Edinburgh on the subject of Cromwell and the English Commonwealth. In 
the course of his lecture he referred to Cromwell’s words on the scaffold: ‘““The 
people of England have been long asleep. I doubt they will be hungry when they 
wake.” To this Green added: “They have slept, we may say, another two 
hundred years. If they should yet wake and be hungry they will find their food 
in the ideas which with much blindness and weakness he vainly offered them, 
cleared and refined by a philosophy of which he did not dream.” WHere Green was 
referring without doubt to Hegelianism, and in the same year he expounded its 
principles again in an article in the North British Review, entitled ‘Popular 
Philosophy in Relation to Life,” where he remarked “The problem of such a 
state of mind might be expected at least to excite an interest in a philosophy like 
that of Hegel, of which it was the professed object to find formulae adequate to 
the action of reason as expressed in nature and human society, in art and religion.” 


8He even contemplated settling in Dresden. °In The Contemporary Review. 

10Cf. his proposed edition of Aristotle’s Ethics and his article on the Philosophy of Aristotle in 
The North British Review, 1866. 

“Tn legislating, the State need not at all interfere with the dependence and self-reliance of those 
whom it requires to do what they would otherwise do for themselves.” Liberal Legislation and Freedom 
of Contract, Works. Vol. 3, p. 365. 

2]. H. Muirhead, The Service of The State (Murray, 1908). 





Works, Vol. 3, p. 125. 
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As was to be expected, Green warmly welcomed the accession of the Liberals 
to power in 1868. As long before as 1860 he had “‘comforted himself with the sure 
prospect of Gladstone becoming a Radical.” The question of State intervention 
in education was now being widely canvassed and Green’s views on the subject 
earned him some enemies—he complained of the “violent animus” which the 
private schools were displaying towards him. This animus no doubt increased 
when in 1870 he spoke for the National Education League in favour of compulsory 
schooling, unsectarian instruction, and the maintenance of schools out of the 
rates.“ But although it has been remarked with truth, that the 1870 Act marked 
the beginning of collectivism, Green was bitterly disappointed: reviewing the 
operation of the Act in his Lectures on The Elementary School System he com- 
plained that the School Boards should have been made universal; he criticised 
Forster for permitting what he termed the “‘needless’”’ term of grace; he declared 
that the voluntary system was completely inapplicable in education, on the 
ground that those who needed education most were least capable of “demanding 
it, desiring it, or even conceiving of it.’”"* The time must come, according to 
Green, when the State has a moral right to take over all the voluntary schools, in 
virtue of the long period of financial support which it has afforded them. 


In 1874 Green was elected to the Oxford School Board, although by this 
time there was little opportunity for him to exercise influence in the direction of 
State provision of schools, since the voluntary organizations in Oxford had provided 
sufficient school accommodation during the period of grace. His appointment 
ironically coincided with the Liberals’ fall from power, a fall which Green roundly 
attributed to their having lived in a fools’ paradise. Fortunately the Idealist 
slant was preserved by the continued influence of the Liberal Radical A. J. 
Mundella.1”7 Mundella was well versed in the Liberal-Idealist view of Green 
that it was the State’s duty to maximize freedom by compulsion, and an immediate 
result of their return to power was that by 1881 the whole of England enjoyed 


compulsory elementary education. 


BosANQUET AND BRADLEY 

In the same year another idealist philosopher began to exert a direct influence 
on politics. This was the Balliol scholar Bernard Bosanquet who had himself 
come under Green’s influence. Bosanquet, like Green, was dissatisfied with the 
current empirical and biological trends of philosophic thought, and he turned to 
Hegel for a theory that would embrace all the known facts, and provide a synoptic 
view of the nature of reality. Bosanquet indeed went further than Green ina 
wholehearted acceptance of Hegelianism, for whereas Green always maintained, 
with Kant, that the individual was the ultimate existent in tne moral process, 
Bosanquet returned to the orthodox Hegelian view of the superior reality of the 
State!®, Like Green however, Bosanquet was a man of action as well as a phi- 


4] t is interesting to note that the League, which did good work in educating public opinion as 
to the necessity of compulsory attendance at school, was disbanded in 1876; it was later reconstituted 
as The National Education Association with A. J. Mundella as its secretary. 

6A, V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905). 

Works, Vol. 3, p. 428. 

17W. H. G. Armytage, 4. J. Mundella—The Liberal Background to the Labour Movement (London, 


1951). 
18§t (the state) cannot, as a state, act within the relations of private life in which organized 


morality exists.” Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 324. 
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losopher, and after his departure from Oxford he engaged prominently in the 
London Ethical Society’s programme of popularizing philosophy. In a lecture 
to the society on the subject of individual and social reform, he declared that 
education must be the prime factor in such reform, not only on the practical 
ground of economic necessity, but also on the ground of equality: “no other 
equality of chance has a tenth part of the importance that belongs to equality of 
education.”” The way to ensure such education was for individual citizens to 
take charge of the management of the schools: people must realize the reality 
and the moral nature of a society conceived on the Hegelian pattern,!* and pri- 
vate action must be transformed into public power. No limits are to be set to en- 
lightened state action—its determinant is efficiency. Here Bosanquet was preach- 
ing Socialism, as he readily admitted: “of practical Socialism i.e. the workman’s 
ownership of the means of production, we cannot have too much.’ 


The exact relation between such socialistic sentiments and the socialist 
organization which was to become the Labour Party is not easily elucidated. 
What we are concerned with, however, is the prevailing idealistic atmosphere, as 
a result of which Bosanquet could confidently conclude that “the children who are 
born this year . . . will find themselves as they grow up, in a revolutionized society.” 
The problem of individual morality in a socialized society had only as yet been 
imperfectly worked out, and this led Bosanquet to qualify his enthusiasms by 
saying “‘the only thing I dread in the system known as Socialism is the cutting 
off of individual initiative.”” Here he was echoing Green’s fear that the State in 
unwisely seeking to do people good, lowered them in the scale of moral beings. 
Such a fear was to lead Bosanquet into some anomalous situations in practice: 
thus he opposed Lord Grey’s suggestion that the State should provide school meals 
on the grounds that such action undermined family responsibility: his Idealism 
constantly prevented him from realizing that in practice, the sanction of State 
intervention is pragmatic. 


Meanwhile Green had at last been appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Oxford. He now returned for spiritual refreshment to his original sources— 
he engaged his friends on a translation of Lotze’s Logic, and himself undertook a 
reappraisal of Hegel’s Principles. The struggle for elementary education was 
now virtually over and Green was able to return to one of his most abiding con- 
cerns—the establishment of a state system at the secondary level. Here Hegelian 
theory already had a practical example in the form of Prussian Secondary Edu- 
cation. Green had always greatly admired this sytem, and he found two con- 
sonant voices in the persons of Mathew Arnold” and A. J. Mundella. Both these 
men were in positions of influence, and both praised German education. Mundella 
indeed arranged for a Royal Commission to review foreign education, and their 
report—that the lack of good secondary schools was the greatest defect in our 





19‘Society (is) the moral essence of the individual.” The Civilization of Christendom, Ch. 10. 

20 xperiments in practical Socialism were taking place for religious, utopian, idealist, and utilitarian 
reasons—eg. Ruskin was responsible for the formation of St. George’s Guild which brought a farm 
where a group of Sheffield Socialists tried to set up a self-sufficient Utopia. 

21*We ought to keep steadily before us the German division of studies, which is the only rational 
ene, and, so far as possible, make our distinctions and grades correspond to it.” 

Arnold declared that the State, because of its greater powers and resources, was able ‘“‘to bestow 
certain collective benefits upon the nation incomparably better than anything the middle classes could 
furnish by themselves.” Mixed Essays (London, 1879). 
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educational system—merely echoed what Green had advocated in the days of 
the Taunton Commission. Thus when canvassing for election to the Oxford Town 
Council he had declared that he had paid great attention to schemes for raising 
boys from elementary schools to higher ones, and he would try to make the proposed 
Grammar school (at Oxford) useful for this purpose. Green maintained a close 
interest in the affairs of this school—the Oxford High School as it was finally 
called—and in his will left £1,000 for the endowment of a scholarship at the school. 


The Oxford High School was however to be only an earnest of better things 
to come. Speaking to the Wesleyan Literary Society in 1882 Green advocated the 
establishment of three grades of schools each aiming at a different standard of 
learning: the primary school; the middle school; and the high school. Boys who 
wished to enter business could leave after the middle school course, whereas those 
who wanted to proceed to the University would go on to the high school. The 
ultimate aim was to be that every boy with sufficient brains and will power should 
possess the key to the University, and be able to get there via a logical ladder. 
In the case of the Idealists this ladder was to be justified, not solely on the grounds 
of equality of opportuntiy as argued by Huxley, but on the metaphysical grounds 
of the organic unity of Society. Education was to be the true social leveller and 
the son of well-to-do parents would, according to Green, receive his education 
alongside the children of the poor. 


At this crucial stage Idealism was to receive a further impetus from the latest 
and greatest of the British Hegelians F. H. Bradley. Bradley, a scholar of Uni- 
versity College, was elected to a Fellowship at Merton in the year of the Forster 
Act. He suffered from indifferent health and never lectured, but his published 
works exercised an enormous influence. Bradley’s philosophical interests embraced 
a wider field than either the predominantly moral theory of Green, or the pre- 
dominantly political theory of Bosanquet. Bradley undertook to demonstrate 
the fundamental unity of the whole or reality conceived as the product of reason, 
and his arguments in support of this conclusion embraced not only moral and 
political issues, but the whole of man’s experience. His results were offered to the 
world in the epoch making Appearance and Reality, published in 1893, in which it 
has been well said that Hegelianism finally appeared as a fully naturalized British 
product. Bradley’s influence was both intense and diffuse. It was intense in its 
influence on academic philosophy, and it was diffuse in that its permeations were 
blamed for fostering ‘war mentality’ in 1914-18. Idealism indeed was becoming 
so commonplace that Haldane is reported to have ribbed his Generals by declaring 
that he had the Hegelian idea of the Army.” 


Among the students who came under Hegelian influence was Arthur Acland. 
Acland had matriculated at Christchurch in 1866; in 1872 he became a tutor at 
the newly founded College of Keble, and in 1888 he was elected an honorary 
Fellow of Balliol. Like Green, Acland was not content to theorize: practical 
social and ethical questions interested him and while at Oxford he had formed a 
band of young dons who shared his interests and who christened themselves “the 
inner circle.” Unlike Green, however, Acland finally decided to enter the parlia- 
mentary arena and as M. P. for Rotheram he demanded that the Government 


%See Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism, A. B. Ulam, Harvard, p. 69. Its gradual 
spread is indicated by the fact that in 1889 the Clifton and Bristol Christian Socialists elected a member 
to the Bristol School Board, and Scott Holland, one of Green’s pupils, founded the Christian Social 


Union. 
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should bring Secondary Education within its purview. He proposed that a 
Royal Commission should be established to supervise Secondary Education; a 
new Office of Minister of Education should be created; a Teachers’ Register should 
be compiled; Local Education Authorities should have the power to raise money 
from the rates for Secondary Education. In 1892 when Acland was appointed 
Vice-President of the Council real progress was made: The London system of 
Secondary Education was then reviewed; Polytechnics rose in number from 8 to 26; 
circular 321 was issued; finally the Bryce Commission to enquire into Secondary 
Education was appointed. The culmination of these measures lay in the 1902 Act. 


It may again be difficult to pinpoint the political parentage of the Act, but 
its philosophic ancestry is in no doubt: Acland the Idealist appointed the Com- 
mission which drafted the Act; Balfour the Idealist** sponsored the Act; Morant 
the Idealist executed the Act. It is only sad to reflect that Green himself did 
not live to see his ambitions realized: on the other hand he thus escaped the 
Gotterdammerung of his philosophy. 


*A. J. Balfour was permanently torn between philosophy and politics. In spite of the influence 
Sidgwick had upon him in his early days at Cambridge, he became an idealist in the metaphysical 
tradition. Cf. The Foundations of Belief, 1895, and his Gifford Lectures in 1915 and 1922. 

%Morant had been at New College. He had been influenced by Green’s moral theory, particularly 
his lay sermons, and originally intended to enter the church. 
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search of selfhood among a crew of island men, to Ishmael finding meaning in a 
handclasp while his captain destroys himself in his quest for metaphysical 
certainty. 


Ethics can be referred to life, not only by means of psychology and phi- 
losophic theory, but in the use of images as well, the image of the Grand Inquisitor, 
of Antigone, of Hester Prynne, even of Jay Gatsby with his pursuit of his mere- 
tricious dream. The questions of human freedom, the problem of the nature 
of truth and the shape of reality, all these take on a new urgency in the laboratory 
of the educational enterprise; and it can be the philosopher of education who 
reveals their significance for life itself, who must reveal it, since education cannot 
proceed without a continuing effort to answer and resolve. 


If we can think of the liberal arts as context for this moment, if we think of 
the humanities as a resource for the articulation of cultural meanings, we can, 
after all, retain our vantage ground and, to paraphrase John Dewey, continue to 
penetrate the human significance, not only of philosophic discussions, but of the 
Great Conversation in general. Gadfly the philosopher of education must con- 
tinue to be, but respecter of persons and special skills he must also remain. He 
may approach his opponent with hand outstretched and still not sacrifice integrity; 
and he may say—in candor and in hopefulness—that the conversation can be 
enriched by his voice and eased by the sense of windows opening out to the world. 
And perhaps he may repeat, this time without bitterness or guile, the words of 
Socrates, ““You wi// not easily find another like me.” 














BOOK REVIEW 


THE IDEAL AND THE Community. By I. B. Berkson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xii 302. $4.50. 


So much criticism of Dewey and his followers has been misguided, ill-tempered, 
and derisive, that Berkson’s thoughtful appraisal of Experimentalism or Instru- 
mentalism is especially welcome. In The [deal and the Community he devotes 
three full chapters and parts of many others to the epistemological, social and 
pedagogical inadequacies of what has been the most articulate philosophy of 
American education. 

He argues persuasively against basing a philosophy of education on bio- 
logical process. He rejects the primacy of change, and he challenges the equating 
of scientific method with experimentation. He is doubtful about the value of 
any educational philosophy that proposes to dispense with definite social commit- 
ments, and he charges that neither Dewey nor Kilpatrick have been able to shake 
off their allegiance to 19th century individualism. 


This latter charge is probably sound, for it may have been the fate of Dewey to 
have summarized an age that had passed rather than tousherinanewone. Cer- 
tainly Berkson seems right in pointing out that the furious back-pedaling into a 
more collective stance by the Progressives during the Thirties was a symptom 
of the doubt as to what freedom and democracy might mean in a world being 
shaped by the rationale of large-scale machine industry. 

Especially instructive, on a more technical plane, is the book’s analysis of 
the Peirce-to James-to Dewey epistemological double-play. This has become a 
standard topic in textbooks on educational philosophy, but as Berkson sees it, 
the ball James fielded from Peirce was not the one Peirce intended to throw, and 
the one James tossed to Dewey was a little different still. Important also is the 
discussion of the difference between the right to believe and the will to believe. 


More attention could have been paid to the role of immediate cognition in 
problem-solving (cf. pp. 244-245), because a number of important educational 
issues turn on the way this role is conceived. More also might have been made 
by Berkson of the difference between the common sense generalizations employed 
in the solution of common life problems and the highly abstract theoretical struc- 
tures employed in the analysis of problems on a more complicated level. (p. 245). 


One may wonder whether Berkson’s regretful albeit kindly rejection of 
Experimentalism has removed him from the Dewey-Kilpatrick family altogether. 
Berkson does not think so. He still finds much to admire in the methodological 
contribution of the movement, its empirical approach to knowledge, and its 
reformative mission in social life. 

Berkson would erect his own philosophy of education on a social philosophy 
rather than a metaphysical system or on the biological categories. He prefers 
to be neither absolutistic nor experimentalistic. 


To give social life and education a firm ideological-action pattern, he recom- 
mends communal life running along its institutional guides. To carry out the 
communal tasks according to the received values of the community becomes the 
first civic and educational duty. To prevent relapse into primitive simplicity 
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however, Berkson relies upon the inveterate idealism of man—his power to 
symbolize a state of affairs that he conceives to be better than the one he now 
enjoys and suffers. In every culture there are avowed and professed ideals. 
Every man is obligated to work for these ideals through institutional arrange- 
ments. In our own culture the proved ideals are those of the Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence, and the Judaic-Christian tradition. These are 
admirably analyzed in part two of the book. 


Berkson’s program and goals are so eminently sane and so completely on the 
side of the angels that this reviewer finds it difficult to dissent from them as a 
way of life or as a design for American public education. Indeed, if the book 
were not subtitled ““A Philosophy of Education,” the review would end right here. 
Can Berkson’s assertion that a philosophy of education need not go back to 
metaphysical considerations be made good? Could Berkson’s critique of Experi- 
mentalism have been written so cogently had he been true to his own limitations? 


Let us see what happens when he does abjure the resources of metaphysics. 
Despite his eloquent description of the imagination as a sixth sense, the relation 
between events and the symbolic counterparts is never made clear. Yet whether 
or not ideals can exert any influence over events and whether ideologies can de- 
termine events or vice versa turn precisely on this relationship. And does not this 
relationship sooner or later become an ontological distinction? 


In urging the American schools to become committed to the fundamental 
beliefs of American Democracy, does Mr. Berkson mean to imply that they are 
not so committed; or that if they follow the advice of the Experimentalists they 
will not become so committed? But what Experimentalist doubts that his method 
of inquiry will eventuate in a commitment to democracy? Indeed has not Dewey 
defined life, growth, and knowing so that they are identical with democratic 
process? It is not the lack of commitment that bedevils the Experimentalist. 
It is rather the problem of justifying the type of social order to which he makes 
his commitment and to do it in terms of Experimentalistic philosophy. Like 
Berkson, the Experimentalists also want the school to emancipate, “the individual 
from domination of direct personal and local experience and to lead him to accept 
the authority of objective and rational experience...” (p. 223). They do not, 
however, add “... of the race in its historical and ecumenical dimension,” and 
here is the real point of divergence from Experimentalism in Berkson’s view. 


Dewey, I believe, relies on the mystique of scientific method for the eventual 
emancipation; other Experimentalists on consensus, and the wider consensus, the 
better and truer it is likely to be. Is Berkson’s reliance on tradition anything 
more than reliance on another sort of consensus? 


Why, for example, the ideals professed by a community should be better 
than the actualities in which it wallows is not clear, unless ideals possess moral 
and cognitive authority rooted in the nature of things and not in the group’s 
history. Experimentalists, to be sure, do tend to float in mid-air because they to 
root their ideals in neither history nor the nature of things. Mr. Berkson perhaps 
has faith that history will extrude ideals that conform to the nature of things. 
This is a kind of implicit Absolute Idealism that Berkson does not explicitly 
profess, but one wonders whether the alternative to such a profession is not the 
sort of arbitrary commitment that Berkson deplores in some of the Existentialists? 
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The same sort of problem is reflected in the role of the school in society. 
Somehow the school is to be of the culture, by the culture, and for the culture. 
Yet it is to transcend that culture by representing a “scientific, normative, and 
idealizing purpose.” But it is hard to see how Berkson has improved the Experi- 


mentalist solution of this problem unless he gives to knowledge and truth an 
ontological status that enables it to transcend the history of which it is the product. 


Berkson comes nearest to doing so in his discussion of imagination and mind 
as a mutation (p. 230) and the duality of the physical and spiritual aspects of 
personality (p. 81) but asserting these differences and accounting for them philo- 
sophically are not quite the same thing. One can, of course, argue that it is not 
the task of the educational philosopher to do so, but this, it seems to me, deprives 
one’s claim to being a philosopher of education of at least half its content. 


Harry S. Broupy 
University of Illinois 
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